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The National Association of State Units on Aging is a national public interest 
organization which provides information, technical assistance, and profes- 
sional development support to its members. In addition, NASUA works to 
promote social policy at the federal and state level responsive to :he needs of 
older Americans. The association provides an organized channel for officially 
designated state leadership in aging to exchange information and mutual 
experiences, and to join together for appiopriate action on behalf of the 
elderly. 

NASUA* s membership includes the State Units on Aging of the 50 states, 
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cies of state government designated by the governor and the state legibiature 
as the focal point for all matters relating to the needs of oldei persons within 
the state 
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Introduction 



Intergenerational Programs— Their Significance and Benefits 

Changing demographics which result in population profiles 
very different from those of the past, fluctuating economics, and 
an ever-changing political climate require keen observations, 
accurate projections, and innovative responses to some new 
demands. 

As the population over 65 increases ard the population over 
85 increases at a relatively fSstsr rate, society must deal with 
millions of individuals whose personal characteristics, needs, 
and desires are unlike those of any group of this size served in 
the past. Creativity is necessary in planning for their needs and 
in tapping their unique and varied skills and resources. 

As other changes also occur— including declining birth rates, 
increasing divorce rates, and escalating numbers of mothers in 
the work force— the family as we know it changes. Not only are 
its characteristics different than they were in the past, but the 
roles and interrelationships of its members change as well. When 
such fundamental changes to society's most basic unit are com- 
pounded by rapid movement into an era of advanced technology, 
uncertain economics, and significant shifts in political direc- 
tions, the need for continuity and stability can become a funda- 
mental requirement for survival. 

The very nature of the human species should provide a sense 
of that continuity— with children acquiring an appreciation of 
the past through their elders, the elders assured of the hope of 
the future through their contacts with children, and both enjoying 
a more positive and balanced attitude toward the present. How- 
ever, when those intergenerational contacts are missing, a fun- 
damental source of continuity and stability is missing as well. 

And missing they often are. Geographic separation— often by 
considerable distances— of the youngest and oldest members of 
many extended families is one result of the increased rnobility of 
the population. Physical separation may lead to emotional sep- 
aration, perhaps to negative perceptions, resentment, O' fear. 
Negative images and stereotypes and harmful myths may widen 
this generation gap. 

The importance of intergenerational relationships and the 
decrease in the natural and spontaneous relationships of the 
family or neighborhood of the past is not a recent discovery. 
Many intergenerational programs have been in place for years— 
because the importance, and disappearance, of those natural 
bonds was acknowledged. 

It is time, however, to encourage the further development of 
such programs. The human needs of a civilized society aside, 
there are service needs of both the young and the old which are 
increasingly difficult to meet with public resources. Maximizing 
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resources by developing programs benefiting two age groups at 
once— rather ihan having those groups competing for the same 
funds— is clearly an idea which will be widely approved. 

The range of intergenerational programs is wide. It can most 
easily be described as fitting onto a continuum defined by the 
vitality, mobility, and potential for contribution on the part of the 
older person— and the decline of that vitality and mobility. Pro- 
grams include those in which: 

• the active older person is the caregiver for a young 
child; 

• that older person meets the special needs of a school- 
age child; 

• the equally able child and elder function as partners; 

• the teenager performs a basic chore for the older 
person, unable to accomplish it on his or her own; 
and 

• children visit a severely disabled older person in a 
nursing home to offer stimulation and a contact with 
the outside world. 

The programs described in this report also cover a wide range 
in terms of longevity, sophistication, cost, and breadth of endeavor. 
Some involve complex funding mechanisms, some cost nothing. 
Some involve a few participants, some involve 200 or more. 

There are, however, significant common elements in these 
programs, a few of which must be noted. First, there are the 
overarching benefits. Regardless of the program context, or which 
age group is performing the primary service, there are benefits 
for both young and old. If an older person is providing the basic 
care needed by a very young or disabled child, that older person 
gains satisfaction from the continuing ability to contribute and 
through the acknowledgement of that contribution. If a young 
child visits an adopted grandparent confined to a nursing home 
because of a chronic disability, that child is also reaping a reward 
from the relationship even as he serves by his presence. 

Beyond the purpose of the service provided, these programs 
also share the common element of providing an education along 
with the service. Sometimes mutual stereotypes are broken down 
and replaced with informed images. (The teenager can become 
sensitized to the true nature of the older person while that older 
person learns that most teenagers are decent and likeable rather 
than frightening.) Almost always, the program provides an edu- 
cation in the realities of aging. The young are exposed to aging 
as a life process and learn to notice the benefits as well as the 
losses and frailties that come with age. Thus, they can better 
prepare for their own long futures with a more positive mindset. 

The third element common to almost all of these programs is 
the lack of substantial funding, whereas personal commitment 
is required. Most operate with limited funds, some require none 
at all. However, the commitment of time and energy to effect 
intergenerational matches and coordinate ongoing programs is 



often made by one committed, caring individual— sometimes a 
volunteer or a professional working in another program, squeez- 
ing out the time for intergenerational programs. 

Finally, though far from least significant, is the potential for 
high visibility and positive response to these programs. 

The Selection of Intergenerational Progr-^ms for This Report 

Begun in November 1983, this project has attempted to com- 
pile information on the content, impact, and characteristics of 
intergenerational programs in place across the country. The 
process involved, first of all, working through the aging network. 
The intergenerational resource person in each Federal Regional 
Office of the Administration on Aging was contacted for infor- 
mation on programs in their region which might be used, in whole 
or in part, as models for the development of similar projects. 

At the same time, the State Units on Aging were surveyed to 
pose the same question and to solicit information on their role 
in the development of such programs and their needs for infor- 
mation and/or materials in this area, as well as specific infor- 
mation on programs in place. 

The third step in the process of identifying intergenerational 
programs was a survey of existing literature and contacts with 
the individuals generally regarded as experts in this field. Infor- 
mation was also solicited from other youth, aging, and service 
organizations with possibly related interests. Specific programs 
were then examined. 

The results of this search were: 

• identification of an overwhelming number of pro- 
grams in place; 

• identification of creative, responsive programs which 
could well serve as models — impressive in the broad 
range of programs as well as in numbers; 

• widespread interest in the further development of 
intergenerational programs — and a need for models 
of sound practice and specific materials on program 
design and implementation; and 

• some consensus among the initial sources used on 
outstanding programs and useful resources. 

The models of sound practice chosen for use in this compen- 
dium, it mus. be stressed, are just a sampling of what is in place. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to include all of the many pro- 
grams identified in one publication. 

At this point two acknowledgements are in order. First, it must 
be noted that this project would not have been possible without 
the cooperation of the directors and staff of the State Units on 
Aging. Not only did 41 states and Puerto Rico respond to the 
original survey, but many have supplied extensive materials and 
have taken the time to describe in great detail their involvement 
in this area. Also, the individuals named in this report as contacts 
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have, to a person, been totally cooperative, helpful, and willing 
to share. It can only be hoped that the necessity of abbreviating 
so much material and so much information to fit this format does 
not do a disservice to the fine accomplishments of these com- 
mitted individuals. 

How To Use This Report 

This report attempts to describe some of the many impressive 
programs in place and guide the reader intorested in program 
development to experienced program developers, resources, and 
materials which, it is hoped, will be helpful in program design. 

It is intended to be used as a source of: 

• ideas — for the types of intergenerational programs 
which might be appropriate responses to local needr ; 

• models of sound practice— with short descriptions 
and contact information if more details would be help- 
ful; 

• sources— individuals, organizations, and clearing- 
houses which can provide expertise In specific pro- 
gram areas; and 

• resources — the materials which could be most useful 
in program design and implementation — as well as 
organizations and funding mechanisms that might be 
tapped and techniques that might be used in program 
development. 

An attempt has been made to give a sense of the range of 
options possible. The composite entries are intended to serve as 
displays of variations which can be used to trigger other creative 
adaptations. 

The report is organized along the continuum described at the 
beginning of this section, starting with programs which involve 
the most physically capable and mobile older persons and mov- 
ing toward those in which the older person is in increasing need 
of support and service. Since some program areas do overlap 
and some entries could fit into more than one section, program 
descriptions may not appear where one expects to find them — 
the reader is encouraged to search further. 

Within each section the order of the entries reflects an attempt 
to group similar programs. If there are entries which describe 
prototypes of programs, they are identified as such and appear 
first in the section. Composite entries with few details on a num- 
ber of programs appear toward the end of the section. Sources 
and Resources are grouped at the very end of each section, and 
generally are in the same order in which references to them 
appear in the text. 

A final caveat: many Sources and Resources are applicable to 
more than one program area. An effort has been made to cross- 
reference those materials with the hope that such indexing will 
be useful to the reader. 
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Overview 



Child Care 



The need for suitable child care increases as more mothers are 
employed outside the home. Meanwhile there is a rapid increase 
in the number of older persons, many of whom feel a nead for 
stimulation, social contact, and/or additional income. These 
complementary needs can be combined in mutually rewarding, 
cooperative, intergenerational arrangements. 

This matching of needs and resources has in fact been going 
on— in several forms— in a significant number of communities, 
in a nationwide study made for the Andrus Gerontology Center, 
Dr. Essie Tramel-Seck reported that seniors have been working 
in preschools for "a long time." This study, funded by the Admin- 
istration on Aging (AoA) and the Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families (ACYF), reports that across the United States 
most of the Head Start programs on which pertinent data had 
been collected had in fact provided such opportunities to older 
people. Dr. Tramel-Seck concluded that, with proper planning 
and management, everyone involved could benefit One result of 
her work is a technical assistance manual for such a program 
(see Sources and Resources). 

Programs in the following pages vary in response to differing 
local needs, and in longevity. The Elvirita Lewis Foundation Cen- 
ter in Santa Cruz, California, operating since 1976, is thought to 
be a prototype; some of the servi/ es in one state are still in the 
planning stage. The programs vary in the ages and abilities of 
participants— and their roles. They range from an older worker's 
full responsibility for infants in a center to the role of a friend to 
toddlers in a nursing home. They vary in sites: a day care center 
in a retirement village, family day care homes, and day care 
centers in nursing homes. 

Study of the various contributions of participants, their roles 
and nf eds, and the facilities available may suggest additional 
ways to meet the child care needs and the needs of the elderly 
in other communities. 



California 



Seniors in Preschool Care 

The eight-year-old center in Santa Cruz was estab- 
lished as a model preschool program in which care is 
provided by oldar persons. The Leo J. Ryan Center 
opened in South San Francisco in 1980 as one of two 
pilot programs set up under California's 1979 Inter- 
generational Child Care Act. 

Both programs provide care for children two and 
one-half to five years of age and employ older persons 
as teacher aides and substitutes. This enables the par- 
ents to work, seek work, or participate in training— 
thus promoting independence for all three genera- 
tions. 

Care is provided from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. five days a 
veek, with children attending from a few hours to 50 
hours a week. The Santa Cruz Center serves about 28 
children. 

The centers emphasize quality service and maintain 
low ratios of children t . staff by employing older peo- 
ple on flexible snhedules. At the Leo J. Ryan Center, 
for example, 40 children (equivalent to 3F full-time) are 
served by 3 full-time credentialed staff, a director and 
2 teachers, and by 6 seniors working 20 hours a week 
as teacher aides. Twenty other people, young and old. 



Pennsylvania 



The Basic Program-— Child Care 

The Children's Family Center at Me^sir.h Village was 
established in September, 1978 throur.n the determi- 
nation of two sisters-in-law, Baiijdra and Donna Bert. 
It began with small grants, private funds, and the con- 
tributions of the founders— principally to benefit chil- 
dren and residents through their interaction, It was not 
planned in response to the needs of the employees of 
the facility. 

The Village is r retirement community, sponsored 
by the Brethren in Christ Church, an 11,000-member 
denomination headquartered in Nappanee, Indiana. 
There are 32'? residents— about 60 in nursing care and 



Elvi^ita Lewis Foundation 

Intergenerational Child Care Centers: 

1— Santa Cruz Center, at Natural Bridges School 

2— Leo J. Ryan Memorial Center, at Sunshine 
Gardens School, South San Francisco 

The Elvirita Lewis Foundation 
5905 Soquel Drive, Suite 100 
Soquel, California 95073 
(408) 462-2765 
Sallie Johnson 



work fewer hours as substitutes. Volunteers also share 
in the work. 

Older persons are actively recruited and offered ori- 
entation before serving for a time as substitutes. They 
may then be offered positions as permanent aides. 
Flexible scheduling of various combinations of per- 
sonnel assures appropriate coverage as well as work 
opportunities for a large number of older persons. 
Meanwhile, in-service training continues. 

3oth groups are considered in all aspects of plan- 
ning. The hot lunch shared by the children and aiues, 
for example, is planned to meet the nutritional as well 
as the social needs of children and seniors. 

Funding Sources 

Funding and support for both centers come from 
the Elvirita Lewis Foundation, the California Depart- 
ment of Education, parent fees, and the USDA Child 
Care Food Program. In Santa Cruz, the City School 
System donated the land and continue*- to provide 
some support. 

Bridg ng Generations, A Handbook for Intergener- 
ational Child Care is available (see Sources and 
Resources). 



Children's Family Center 

Messiah Village 

100 Mount Allen Drive 

Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 17055 

(717)697-5126 

Jane M. Seller, Director 



100 in sheltered care. The rest live independently in 
cottages but participate in many communal activities. 

The Center has been operating in an apartment and 
storeroom in the main facility but will soon move into 
a new, specifically designed 3700-square-foot space 
in the Village's new wing. That wing will also house a 
large chapel, recreation room, crafts room, and green- 
house. A major fund-raising campaign enabled the 
Center to acquire the new space in a condominium- 
type arrangement. 

Messiah Village does not offer the use of the Center 
as a fringe benefit for employees. Few of the 35 chil- 
dren in the Center belong to employees. Fees cover 
operating expenses. 
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Intergenerational Friendship, Work, and Play 

Chilc-.en and residents interact in many ways. The 
most intense interaction occurs in the one-to-one Spe- 
cial Friend Program— in which a child visits a partic- 
ular adult once a week. Sorrc children also make 
morning visits, two at a time, to the residents of the 
nursing care unit. 

An unusual mode of interaction for a facility-based 
day care center takes place here with the eight resi- 
dents who work in the Center two to four hours each 
week. According to the director, Jane Seller, this is the 
most difficult innovation, since it requires much per- 
suasion to alter the mindset of one who perceives 
himself or herself as not only "retired" but also as 
"being cared for. ' Once persuaded, however, the res- 
idents are valuable and reliable workers. 



Many activities are arranged for small gi • ofchil- 
dren with small groups of adults. Once a month some 
of the children join the adults in sheltered care for arts 
and crafts, and once a month some join those in nurs- 
ing care for arts and crafts. (This schedule is used 
because of the differences in abilities, and therefore 
in activities, for the two groups of adults.) A similar 
arrangement is used when the children join each of 
the two groups weekly for exercise classes. 

Films, sirig-alongs, holiday celebrations, and large 
group activities include a monthly Intergenerational 
Lunch— for which the children, with help, prepare the 
food. Interaction occurs even when the children, 
dressed in special costumes, parade through the res- 
idents' dining room— providing, if not contact, at least 
stimulation. Of course, there is also casual, sponta- 
neous interaction which, according to the director, 
''could be the most important." 



Mississippi 



Demonstrating a Family Day Care Network 

This community-based demonstration Family Day 
Care Network uses retired seniors as key child care 
providers. Planned to meet the increasing demands 
for child day care by providing the alternative of small 
group care in family homes, the network extends into 
residential neighborhoods for the convenience of the 
families in need of the services. 

The project was designed and funded through a 
discretionary grant from the Office of Human Devel- 
opment Services. The grant was solicited in response 
to the connmunity-identified need, not only for addi- 
tional day care, but day care which minimizes trans- 
portation problems for low-income mothers. It was 
also designed to meet the need for supplemental income 
and meaningful activity for retired seniors in the area— 
to provide not only opportunities but resources and 
training in child development and small business man- 
agement to support them in taking on this responsi- 
bility. 

The Governor's Commission for Children and Youth 
had planned to work with Head Start Agencies, Com- 



Family Day Care Networking 
Project 

Governor's Office of Voluntary Citizens Participation 
802 North State Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39201 
(601)354-7091 

Vincent Venturini. Coordinator 



munity Services Agencies, day care projects, and Area 
Agencies to complete the plan and to recruit and train 
potential providers. In actually implementing the plan, 
other appropriate local resources were utilized. These 
included the Social Security office and the local uni- 
versity. 

The project is operational in the Natchez area with 
the Head Start agency serving as sponsor. There are 
seven day care homes in two counties. It is also expected 
that the project will be implemented in two other coun- 
ties elsewhere in the state. The demonstration, begun 
in early 1983. was scheduled to end in March 1984; 
however, the day care homes established by that time 
were expected to continue. 

Basic Program Needs 

Key elements in implementation of the program are 
(1) a local sponsor who can successfully recruit seniors 
with an interest in and need for day care work, and (2) 
appropriate training, which is critically important. 
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Tennessee Gramma's Day Care Center 

c/o Senior Citizens Services 
1750 Madison Avenue, Suite 350 
Memphis, Tennessee 38104 
(901)726-0211 
Carolyn Stearnes 



Infant/Child Care Services 

Established in August 1982, the Center offers day 
care services for infants and toddlers and a preschool 
program. Staffed by persons 55 and older, it also pro- 
vides supplemental income opportunities for older 
workers. 

Since the opening in response to a need for day 
care, especially infant care, enrollment has grown from 
12 children to 113 and will reach 135. There isa waiting 
list for openings for infants. This is said to be the 
largest infant day care program in the state and the 
first in the United States equipped to provide care for 
potential victims of Sudden Infant Death Syndrome. 

While most parents pay a full rate for their children's 
care, others benefit from a sliding-fee scale designed 
for moderate income families who cannot qualify for 
full funding from government sources. 



Community and Institutional Support 

At the outset the Center depended upon broad-based 
community support, including the United Way of Greater 
Memphis, the Memphis City Schools, Target Depart- 
ment Stores, the City Vocational-Technical School. 
Community Day Care/Comprehensive Social Services 
Association, and the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens (NCSC). NCSC provided 40 workers through the 
Older Americans Act, Title V Senior Community 
Employment Program. Twenty-eight of those now- 
trained workers are employed by the Center; plans call 
for the employment of 10 more by June 30, 1984. It is 
expected that the Center will be self-sustaining by the 
end of its second year. 



Illinois 



Day Care for Nursing Staff 

This program serves 60-65 children daily and will 
expand to serve 28 more. Established in April 1982, it 
has the added features of infant care and weekend 
care, in addition to offering an "outstanding" day care 
program. 

Before TreeHut School opened, the 247 residents of 
the nursing home were analyzed in terms of their abil- 
ities and interests. (In only one hall of the home are 
the residents self-sufficient.) Though there was some 
initial resistance to the day care program from resi- 
dents and parents, it is fulfilling its purpose: to accom- 
modate the nursing staff so that they can continue to 
give quality care to residents of the nursing home. 



TreeHut School 

727 North 17th Street 
Belleville, Illinois 62221 
(618) 234-2560 
Paula Tully, Director 



Along with a convenient place for their children, nurs- 
ing home employees receive a 10 percent discount 
from the school and a payment of two dollars a day 
from the nursing home to apply to the fee. The program 
is open to the public, which is currently using it more 
than the staff. 

Intergeneratlonal Benefits 

Interaction between children and the residents 
includes a monthly tea, held at the center. The children 
prepare snacks and put on a performance. Both the 
center and home have bands that sometimes play 
together, and there are joint center-home bus trips, 
picnics, and parties. 
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Minnesota 



Award-winning Day Care 

This program, which began operating in September 
1979, currently serves 31 children, ranging in age from 
six weeks to kindergarten. The nursing home in which 
it Is housed is a skilled-to-intermediate care facility 
with 154 residents. About a third of the children cur- 
rently served are those of employees, the same pro- 
portion that existed in the beginning. 

From the outset, the adminstrator of the facility at 
that time, John R. Thompson, was committed to a 
sound program. He received the American Association 
of Homes for the Aging "Innovation of the Year Award" 
in 1980 for the day care/nursing home combination. 

The program, still directed by the early childhood 
educatorwhoestablished it, has remained strong, with 
much interaction between children and residents. The 
day caredirector and the activities director of the nurs- 
ing home plan joint programs, such as baking, exer- 
cises, arts and crafts, movies, bingo, table ball, and 
music for half-hour periods several times a week. There 
is also a Children's Hour every Thursday when up to 
10 children visit some of the residents. Residents are 
encouraged to come to the childen's center. Holiday 
celebrations, sleigh rides, outings, and an Annual Clown 
Day are sponsored. Children and residents also develop 
special and spontaneous relationships. 



Massachusetts 



Day Care for Employees 

This program began in 1982 with 4 children and now 
has an enrollment of 26, with no more than 1 8 ch ildren 
present on any given day. The children range in age 
from two years, nine months to four and one-half years. 

There was no initial resistance to the program in this 
110-bed facility. The residents, mostly ambulatory, 
decide on the level of involvement they want; some 
choose no involvement, and that preference is hon- 
ored. 

Close Intergenerational Contact 

There are three or four planned, shared activities 
each week— a story hour, arts and crafts, baking (espe- 



Generations Day Care, Inc. (and 
Second Generation) 

Retirement Center of Wright County 

200 Park Lane 

Buffalo, Minnesota 55313 

(612)682-3612 

Paulette Klatt, Director 



Fees as Primary Funding 

Operating funds are primarily the fees paid for day 
care. The nursing home charges the center only a very 
reasonable rent, and the United Way offers some sup- 
port. State funds had helped with start-up costs as did 
county funds at the time of expansion. 

Services for Latchkey Children 

Another program operated through Generations is 
"Second Generation," an After-School Latchkey pro- 
gram. Opened in January 1982, it provides eight first-, 
second-, and third-graders with after-school activities 
which include enrichment experiences, athletics, and 
some real-life and emergency training. Designed in 
response to the community-identified need for after- 
school care, the program was established in cooper- 
ation with the Community Education Department, which 
provides the facility, the Buffalo Primary School gym. 
Intergenerational contacts develop when residents from 
a nearby congregate housing facility for seniors come 
to visit the children at the latchkey site— or the chil- 
dren, in turn, visit them. Enrollment increases in the 
summer months. Since this is the only such program 
in Wright County, a second site is currently being con- 
sidered. 



Ring Nursing Home 

155 Mill Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01 108 
(413) 732-1126 
Maggie Adams 

cially enjoyed by both children and residents), field 
trips, and a weekly sing-along. Also, residents drop in 
to talk and play with the children— enjoyir.g interaction 
and shared activities. Children are sometimes taken to 
visit the residents. 

The center is located in the home itself. The resi- 
dents are on the first, spcond, and third floors. Day 
care is in the basement, near the residents' Activity 
and Physical Therapy Rooms. Much spontaneous 
interaction occurs because of this proximity. 

The center was established as an employees' bene- 
fit, and in anticipation of beneficial interaction between 
residents and children. Employees pay a reduced fee. 
Current use is half by employees and half by the public. 
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Connecticut The Children's Corner 

Cedar Lane Convalescent Home 
128 Cedar 

Waterbury. Connecticut 06705 
(203) 757-9271 
Jackie Bacon, Director 



Convalescent Home Employee Day Care 

This center serves an average of 15 children a day, 
with an age range of six months to eight years. It was 
established in May 1981 in the 180-bed Cedar Lane 
Convalescent Home in order to meet the child care 
needs of the nursing home employees and to provide 
opportunities for Intergenerational contacts. 



There are planned programs for residents and chil- 
dren twice a month and during holidays. Joint activi- 
ties include baking, cooking, bowling, and other games. 
The children also visit the residents, especially during 
the winter. Summer weathur encourages spontaneous 
interaction in the outdoor recreational area. 




■ National IntBrganaratlonal Raaaarch and DIaaamh 
nation Projact—Flnal Report and Tachnlcal Ass/s* 
tonce Manual, by Essie Tramel-Seck, D.S.W., 1983. 
Andrus Gerontology Center, University of Southern 
California. Available from the Andrus Gerontology 
Center, USC, University Pfirk, MC-0191, Los Ange- 
les, California 90089-0191. 

These publications report on the AoA and ACYF funded 
study of interaenerational programs in preschool pro- 
grams, completed in 1983. The extensive final report 
documents data collection and analysis for the pre- 
school programs investigated. 

The technical assistance manual offers concrete 
recommendations on the use of older persons as care- 
givers in preschool programs. It synthesizes the expe- 
riences in successful programs in the 10 preschools 
examined. Included are planning, recruitment, screen- 
ing, placement, monitoring, orientation, and training. 

■ Bridging Generations, A Handbook For Intergener- 
ational Child Care, 1980. Elvirita Lewis Foundation 
for Geriatric Health and Nutrition. Available from the 
Foundation at 5905 Soquel Drive, Suite 100, Soquel. 
California 95073 for $8.00. 

This publication, considered a work in-progress, con- 
tains materials developed for the California Depart- 



ment of Education, Office of Child Development, to 
introduce older people as staff in child care centers. 
Included is a practical "How To Do It" with samples of 
forms used and materials developed, including a copy 
of the handbook for senior aides. 

■ American College of Health Care Administrators 
4650 East West Highway, P.O. Box 5890 
Bethesda, Maryland 20814 
(301)652-8384 

Joan G. Sugarman, Reference/Information Services 
Specialist 

This organization has collected considerable infor- 
mation on the development of child care centers within 
long-term care facilities. A packet of materials can be 
made available to emerging programs for the cost of 
$6.00. Included are articles dating from 1977 to the 
present divided into the following categories: justifi- 
cation of need for such preschools; existing pre- 
schools nationally and in Canada; curriculum and cur- 
riculum support; the intergenerational relationship; and 
a bibliography of print and non-print resources. This 
very large packet of materials covers the need for day 
care services and establishment of such services by 
many employers, including those in the health care 
field, as well as intergenerational programs and their 
benefits. 
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Overview 



Elementary and Secondary Education 



In many communities the school system seems to invite the 
development of intergenerational programs. The schools have 
excess space because of decreasing enrollments, generally in 
convenient locations; and the schools, of course, have the chil- 
dren. They also usually need more volunteers— because of the 
increase in the number of mothers employed outside the home 
and unavailable as school volunteers. Resources in most schools 
are being stretched to cover the basics, reducing the potential 
for individual attention to school children. Older persons can 
offer experience, skills, patience, and time. They can meet some 
of the needs of many systems. 

Intergenerational programs in schools can improve students' 
skills, levels of achievement, and self-esteem. Older persons can 
motivate and stimulate, while offering a positive adult role model. 
There are significant benefits to the older persons as well- 
primarily the opportunity to make a personal contribution, to 
continue to be involved in the community, and to be challenged 
and stimulated. 

Many school systems have intergenerational programs— with 
endless variety in programs, types and ages of students, and 
roles of older persons. The older person may serve as a tutor, 
mentor, or aide, or be a participant. For example, all citizens over 
60 in the Tenafly, New Jersey school dist; ict have been invited to 
enroll in high school courses. Older persons can also receive 
services organized and provided through the schools. At Dela- 
ware's Christiana High School, for example, the students them- 
selves initiated a club which provides services to the elderly. 
Chore services are covered in another section of this report, but 
they can be an integral part of the school's program. 

Just as there are so many educational programs in place, there 
is also a comparatively large number of sources and resources 
available— many of which might be useful in establishing other 
types of intergenerational programs. Two examples are: (1) the 
American Association of Retired Persons (AARP) which has a 
history of involvement in intergenerational programs and (2) a 
Clearinghouse for Elementary and Secondary Aging Education 
(CESAE) which has operated since 1977 (see Sources and 
Resources for both). 

Entries in this section are organized for quick reference by the 
user. The first three entries describe programs often identified 
as outstanding, time-tested models. The next six cover innovative 
approaches. Four composite entries have been included to sug- 
gest the range of variations which have actually been imple- 
mented. 
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Pennsylvania 



Generations Together 



A Family of Programs 

Generations Together is a family of five intergener- 
ational programs. Three are school based: the Senior 
Citizen School Volunteer Program (SCSVP); the Senior 
Citizen Artists' Resource Program (SCARP); and the 
Curriculum on Aging Program (COAP). (See Sources 
and Resources for brief descriptions of the other two 
programs and the materials and resources available 
through Generations Together.) 

Senior Citizen School Volunteer Program 

SCSVP assists school districts in developing pro- 
grams using senior volunteers to provide classroom 
support from kindergarten through grade twelve. The 
skills and interests of the senior citizens are matched 
with the needs of the school. Volunteers serve at least 
a half-day a week, reinforcing basic student skills, 
sharing expertise, interests, and talents. They share 
knowledge of their community and heritage, help stu- 
dents with problems, and may become career models. 
Since 1978, SCSVP has developed 60 programs in 23 
school districts in western Pennyslvania, involving 
approximately 400 volunteers, 425 teachers, and 30,000 
students. 



600 A Thackeray Hall 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 
(412) 624-5470 
Sally Newman, Ph.D. 



Senior Citizen Artists' Resource Program 

SCARP utilizes the skills of older artists by linking 
them with students and teachers of the arts and related 
subjects. In kindergarten through twelfth grade, vol- 
unteers supplement the arts curriculum by lecturing, 
tutoring, coaching, demonstrating, exhibiting, and 
performing. Their interaction with students can be one- 
to-one or in groups or classes. Using skills in painting, 
weaving, poetry, doll-making, sculpting and music, 30 
senior artists now serve in 14 schools in five western 
Pennsylvania districts. (For a pamphlet describing the 
SCARP volunteers and their roles, see Sources and 
Resources.) 



Curriculum on Aging Program 

COAP develops curricula and instructional materials 
on the aging process, designed for teachers as a com- 
plement to their programs, including guidance for 
intergenerational contact. COAP helps prepare teach- 
ers to use the new information and materials. On 
Growing Older, a curriculum for grades one through 
six, has been adopted by three school districts, touch- 
ing 4,200 students. 



Massachusetts 



Preparing Curricula on Aging 

This project began five years ago as a response to 
the need (first perceived five years before that) for 
developing a positive attitude toward aging among 
students, as part of a healthy outlook for their own 
lives. 

The program is designed to integrate education on 
aging into the curriculum for all grades in three com- 
ponents: teacher training (instruction on the physical, 
political, and economic perspectives of aging), curric- 
ulum planning (the active formulation and revision of 
plans, based upoi. the training mentioned above), and 
intergenerational programming. 

It is the philosophy of the program that teaching 
about aging is most effective when it is integrated into 



Teaching and Learning about 
Aging 

Conant School 

Acton, Massachusetts 01720 

(617) 264-4700 

Fran Pratt, Project Director 



other course material, rather than presented as a sep- 
arate unit or program. 

Insights for Teachers 

A 30-hour course for teachers has been prepared to 
help them develop insights into their own perceptions 
of the elderly. Also stressed is the value of direct con- 
tact between students and older persons. Teachers 
learn to locate and recruit older volunteers as resource 
persons, classroom aides, or tutors. 

As the program spread beyond the school district in 
which it was initiated, about 300 teachers were trained. 
Materials, training, and consultation are available. (See 
Sources and Resources for these and information on 
an outgrowth, the Center ior Understanding Aging.) 
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Michigan 



Transferring Seniors' Skills to Students 

Begun in 1971 and since replicated in communities 
throughout the United States, Teaching-Learning 
Communities (T-LC) links older person., and students 
in joint creative arts, crafts, and humanities projects. 
It is an integrated approach to growth and learning 
which encourages individual initiative and increases 
potential for fuller development. 

T-LC provides the young with exposure to the skills 
and experiences of the old, who have an opportunity 
to transfer their skills and reinforce their self-esteem 
through the 'grandperson" relationship. 

Appreciation of the Skilled Grandperson 

Operating through the schools, the program links 
the older person with a small group of student-appren- 
tices. They work together on a joint activity, on a reg- 



Teaching-Learning Communities 

1212 Roosevelt 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

(313) 663-9891 

Carol H. Tice 



ular, weekly basis. The focus is on teaching the stu- 
dents a new skill and creating a product while com- 
municating with another person and developing respect 
and regard for others. Carol Tice, the originator and 
director of the program, believes that making some- 
thing is an affirmation of one's self; carrying it through 
from start to finish gives a sense of the wholeness of 
life. Through the program, the student experiences the 
evolution of a creative project from beginning to end. 
Further, after the students acquire the skill, they will 
then recall the older person and the values of their 
interaction whenever they use the skills acquired as 
they will when they see or handle the original object 
created with the grandperson. For details of this 
approach, see the description of Project LOVE. 

An outgrowth of T-LC is New Age. Inc., a non-profit 
organization committed to intergenerational educa- 
tion and research. Itsservicesand materials, and those 
of T-LC, are described in Sources and Resources. 



South Carolina 



Project LOVE 

Irmo-Chapin Recreation Commission 
Post Office Drawer B 
Irmo, South Carolina 29063 
(803) 731-0047 

Joan Snyder, Director of Aging Program 



Seniors Teach Primary Students 

Project LOVE (Let Older Volunteers Educate) began 
operating in 1981, based on 1980 groundwork. Now 
operating in two elementary schools, the program 
enables grandpersons to share their skills and expe- 
riences with small groups of third-, fourth-, and fifth- 
graders on a weekly basis as they take on special proj- 
ects or activities. 

The conceptual framework of the program was based 
upon the principles and methods of the Ann Arbor 
model, Teaching-Learning Communities (see descrip- 
tion in this section). A small grou p of children is removed 
from the classroom to work with an older person on a 
special project for two, four, or six weeks. At one school 
225 children and 18-25 grandpersons are involved; at 
the other, 100 children and 6 grandpersons. The pro- 
gram is designed to be flexible. Scheduling allows for 
the older persons' breaks or vacations. Course content 
is not rigidly structured; varied projects reflect the 
interestsand talents of the grandpersons. Shared time 
varies, but is usually an hour a day, pli's lunch at the 
school. 

Funding comes principally from the Older Ameri- 
cans Act ($2,500 over three years) and from the school 
parent-teacher organizations. It is operated through 



the Parks and Recreation Commission, the organiza- 
tion in which the county's aging program is located. 
That program also offers support— for example, by 
providing transportation for the grandpersons if nec- 
essary. 

Face-to-Face Recruiting 

According to director Joan Snyder (with s^ven years 
experience in the developmefit ol inte^'generationa! 
work), the children are all aware ot the program and 
eager to participate. The difficulty, as in many pro- 
grams, is in recruiting older persons. Since many have 
to be convinced of their own ability to contribute, the 
best approach is face-to-face contact. The two centers 
operated by the aging program offer opportunities to 
contact potential participants. Some older persons are 
not suited to the program, so screening is important. 
Personal referrals by participants can be helpful. 

The director feels that, in addition to transmitting 
skills from one generation to another, this approach 
initiates aging education at the best time, early in life. 
Attitudes developed through this contact should carry 
over into the commmunity. She feels that church groups, 
for example, can then pick up on the positive attitude 
and take it into community service 
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Utah SMILES Program 

Salt Lake City School District 
440 East First South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 
(801)328-7346 

Hazel B. Ellison, Coordinator 



Tutoi !ng by Senior Motivators 

SMILES (Senior Motivators in Learning and Educa- 
tion Services) was begun seven years ago by a then 
just-retired teacher who continues to direct the pro- 
gram. There were then 15 older volunteers who had 
become involved, on their own initiative, in the school 
system. In 1983, an impressive total of 392 volunteers 
served. Their community service has been valued at 
$126,000— nine times the cost of the project. 

The program recruits, trains, places, and evaluates 
the volunteers. Most of them serve as tutors in various 
subject areas. There is also a living historian program 
in which the elderly are pr marily resource persons 
with a fund of historical knowledge. Also, many work 
directly with handicapped children, and some work in 
libraries. 

One intermediate school has an intergenerational 
program for the elderly in a nearby residence. Students 
visit the elderly there, work with them on life histories, 
and invite them to the school. 

Most volunteers serve in elementary schools. In the 
last two years, there has been participation in the pro- 
gram by all the elementary schools in the district. Vol* 
unteers who serve in high schools are usually resource 
speakers, but some are tutors or provide special ser- 
vices such as helping in the program teaching English 
as a second language. 

SMILES is of special benefit to children who are 
behind in their work but are not classified as limited 
or disabled— those who often "fall through the cracks" 
in a school system. They are similar, if only in their 
exclusion from special services, to the "creative" stu- 
dents in the Senior Mentors program described in this 
section. 



Special Day For Seniors 

Since 1979 the district has sponsored an annual 
special day, "Older Neighbor and Grandparent Day," 
in which participation has increased dramatically each 
year. On their special day in 1983, 3500 older persons 
visited 27 elementary schools. 

The success of this program, as in so many others, 
depends on the makeup of the schools, support from 
the principals, and, in this case, the strong school- 
community linkage emphasized by the superinten- 
dent. 

The program was originally funded by the Junior 
League as a three-year pilot. It is now administered by 
a private, nonprofit corporation responsible for fund* 
raising, relying upon community contributions and 
some foundation support. The school district provides 
an office, telephone, and support services. 

Guidance for Program Planners 

Thj size and reputation of this program and the 
benefits felt in the community should cause one to 
hoed the advice offered in its descriptive literature. 
Those establishing similar programs are counseled to. 

• gain district level and local school support through 
extensive public relations; 

• have the administrative structures in place before 
tackling projects; 

0 determine needs which older volunteers can help 
meet; 

• recruit volunteers according to needs; 

• orient and train volunteers; 

• keep trying, even if senior volunteers are difficult to 
recruit; and 

• expect to pay program administrators for their work. 



North Carolina 



ROVERS 

Wake County Community Schools 
1420 Athens Drive 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27606 
(919) 851-7710 

Sharon Hackney, Public Relations Coordinator 
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Older Volunteers as Lecturers 

ROVERS (Retired and Older Volunteers: An Educa- 
tional Resource Service) uses older volunteers in the 
high school classroom. Some serve on a continuing 
basis, others may participate just once. Most serve as 
lecturers and resource persons, working with an entire 
class at once. Generally, the volunteers are used in 
English, social studies, histo/y, and vocational classes. 



Elements pertinent to the success of this program, 
according to the coordinator, are the strong support 
of the school principal, the fact that this isa community 
school (and, therefor«>, most likely to be receptive to 
such a program because of its commitment to life-long 
learning), and enough flexibility to allow adjustment 
to the schedules, skills, and talents of those involved. 

The program began in 1981, as a cooperative ven- 
ture of the Wake County Public School System, the 
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Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP), and the 
Wake County Council on Aging. It was funded, for the 
first year, by a grant from National Community Edu- 
cation funds. It is no longer funded but continues to 
operate, using 20-30 volunteers in the Athens Drive 
High School; a program is now being set up in another 
school. 

The program coordinator polls faculty members at 
the beginning of the year to determine their interests 



Florida 



Mentors for ''Creative" Students 

Senior Mentor^, are talented older persons who work 
with and provide individual attention and stimulation 
for members of a group of public school students who 
would otherwise not receive special services. Thece 
are bright "creative" students whose scores on intel- 
ligence tests are not high enough to cause them to be 
classified, and served, as gifted. Teacher constraints 
and school system limitations generally preclude full 
cultivation of the talents and special interests of these 
students. 

The program was initially carried out in Broward 
County. It was funded with federal education dollars 
as a developmental project following a design by Selma 
Hopen. a former teacher and social worker who heads 
the education committee of the Broward County Med- 
ical Association Auxiliary. 

Corporate Funding 

After this successful start, the program is now being 
funded by a grant from Chevron USA and is operating 
during the current year in six sites in Florida. It is 
coordinated at the state level. 



and needs, meets with them individually, attempts to 
match them with volunteers identified on recruitment 
cards, and arranges meetings. The involvement of the 
teachers from then on is reserved for curriculum devel- 
opment. 

The process of development, details on the program, 
discussions of outcomes, and recommendations for 
change are included in a report on the project (see 
Sources and Resources). 



Senior Mentors For Creative 
Students 

state of Florida 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32301 
(904) 488-8385 

Susanne Taranto, Statewide School Volunteer 
Coordinator 



SeniorMentors, outstanding achievers intheir occu- 
pations or avocations, are carefully matched with ''cre- 
ative* students who share a common area of interest. 
They work together on a one-to-one basis. Contact 
must be at least two hours a week for a minimum of 
ten weeks. It is thus possible to enrich the education 
of a group of students too often bored by the pace of 
most classroom work. In their exclusion from special 
services for the gifted, they are not unlike the students 
with learning problems served through one aspect of 
Salt Lake's SMILES Program, also described in this 
section. 

Transferable Model 

Though the program involves special students and 
very special older persons, the director feels that the 
model is transferable. It is now working very effectively 
in an isolated area in the panhandle area of northwest 
Florida, as well as in more urban areas. The project is 
expected to continue, and there are hopes for further 
expansion. The program is currently being evaluated, 
and materials are being developed. 



Minnesota 



Aging Curriculum Project 

Minnesota Board on Aging 
Metro Square Building-Room 204 
Seventh & Robert Streets 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 
(612) 296-3867 

Jim Tift, Director of Education and Training 



Curriculum for Intergenerational Studies 

In the fall of 1981 the State Unit on Aging and the 
Minnesota State Department of Education convened 
a small planning committee including people involved 
in services to the aging, the Gray Panthers, educators, 

ERIC 



and representatives of other agencies; their purpose 
was to establish aframework for intergenerational pro- 
grams. 

The committee set as its goal the development of an 
intergenerational curriculum for use in the schools. 
The curriculum has been developed and is in the form 
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of a pilot guide (see Sources and Resources). An eval- 
uation is now being conducted and will be used in 
revising the document for publication, 

Earlier, a foundation of intergenerational programs 
had been established in Minnesota, with encourage- 
ment from the State Board. The joint endeavor by the 
Board and State Department of Education can be traced 
back to the development, in 1966, of an outline for a 
curriculum on aging by the Department of Education 
and the Board's predecessor, the Citizens' Council on 
Aging, although that activity was discontinued for lack 
of funds. The current project is supported by both state 
agencies, the State Unit using its Older Americans Act 
Title IV-A funds. 

According to Jim Tift, the State Unit's training direc- 
tor, such an undertaking depends upon the early 
involvement of key actors: teachers, advocates for the 
elderly, and the State Department of Education, 



Wisconsin 



School Facilities and Programs for the Elderly 

In the fall of 1981 a joint project was begun through 
the State Department of Public Instruction, Office on 
Aging, and the University of Wisconsin (Madison) 
Community Education Center. The project included a 
statewide survey of intergenerational programs in the 
fall of 1981, a workshop in March 1982 with individuals 
who had been involved in twenty programs across the 
state, and a publication highlighting existing efforts 
(see Sources and Resources for more information on 
the publication). Distribution of the publication has 
sparked further interest and has led to three more 
workshops. 

The above report discusses the use of the school as 
a setting for intergenerational programs, pointing out 
that public schools represent the taxpayers' single 
largest investment in their communities, that most 
schools are used less than 10 percent of 'their avail- 
able potential " and that 90 percent of all United States 
Citizens live w- dm walking distance of an elementary 
school. The document describes a community's deci- 
sion to use as a senior center an elementary school no 
longer needed because of declining enrollment. The 
center is available for drop-in use six days a week and 
IS also used regularly by two senior organizations 
Another center is housed in ^ functioning elementary 
school, fostering organized intergenerational pro- 
grams as well as casual mixing. 

The publication describes innovative programs. In 
Dane County, for example, the RSVP folk art fairs bring 
older volunteers mto the school to pass on their cul- 
tural heritage to the young. Children can observe a 



Necessity of Personal Child-Senior Contact 

The curriculum is intended for the use of almost any 
teacher in almost any school, to be an integral com- 
ponent of other subject areas— not added as a sepa- 
rate unit or course. There is one clear caveat for the 
user, however: for real understanding, children need 
contact with older people, not just facts about them. 
According to the guidance for elementary schools, "an 
aging curricu um needs to be centered around the 
interaction of the children and older people." It sug- 
gests classroom interaction, with older people as 
speakers or teachers' aides, or close contact through 
student visits to activity centers, housing units, u. 
nursing homes. 



intergenerational programs in 
Wisconsin Schools 

Wisconsin Office on Aging 
Division of Community Services 
P.O. Box 7851 
Madison, Wisconsin 53707 
(608) 266-7498 

Barbara Reichert, Training Officer 



wide range of arts and skills, and the older volunteers 
are given a taste of school-based programs, often going 
on to more extensive commitments in the school sys- 
tem. 

Another county initiated a three-part older volunteer 
program with Health Roo.n Volunteers. School Tutors, 
and a program for Shared Hobbies and Skills. Another 
initiated a chore services program (see Chore Ser- 
vices, Project YOST). 

Student-Community-Senior Projects 

Finally, there is a discussion of aging in the curric- 
ulum. Included is Project People in which high school 
students learn about the aging process and then pair 
up with an older person for specific activities. In another 
school information on older persons was incorporated 
into a visual arts program of photo graphy, drawing, 
and sculpture. 

The publication also describes PROJECT S.C.O.P.E. 
(Students - Community - Older People - Parents - Educa- 
tors). The program dates back to 1978 when the Dane 
County RSVP program and staff of the Jefferson Mid- 
dle School first established a working relationship. 
Initial activities included folk art fairs, described above, 
and the use of older volunteers as remedial tutors and 
guest speakers. As the involvement grew, major activ- 
ities included an Intergenerational Writing Project, on 
Apprenticeship Program in the Unified Arts Class, and 
an Intergenerational Energy Unit. Since publication of 
the booklet, S.C.O.P.E. has expanded to three other 
schools and has become a neighborhood school proj- 
ect It now has an advisory council of parents, taach- 
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ers. and the elderly in each school. The council, meet- 
ing monthly, plans specific programs and works with 
other agencies and neighborhood associations. 

Activities in the two middle and two elementary 
schools includo room-grandparenting, telephone re- 
assurance of liie elderly by middle school students, 
and a latchkey program in which young children are 
to check in, by phone, with older people. This is not 



yet well established, according to the director, though 
the need for such a program was identified in the 
community. 

NOTE. The director of the Dane County RSVP pro- 
gram, Mary Stamstad, also operates a Clearinghouse 
on Intergenerational Programs and Issues and pub- 
lishes a newsletter (see Sources and Resources). 



California 



California State Department of 
Education 

Parent Involvement and Education Project 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 323-0546 

Maria Reyes 



A Broad-Scope Resource Directory 

Young and Old Together, A Resource Directory of 
Intergenerational Programs, developed by the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education (see Sources and 
Resources), contains references to a wealth of school- 
based intergenerational programs and was the source 
of the innovative components described below. 

Eleven School-Oriented Interge^ieratlonal Programs 

In California, in addition to the school-linked pro- 
grams in grandparenting, nursing home visits, and 
extensive use of older volunteers in the schools, there 
is also a noticeable emphasis on training for the older 
volunteer working in the classroom. 

Some examples: 

• The Los Angeles Unified School District uses senior 
volunteers as tutors, assistants to teachers, and 
playground supervisors. On the job orientation and 
training are provided throughout the school year to 
the 800 volunteers in the program. 

• Students in grades seven through ten in two public 
schools and one private school in Los Angeles par- 
ticipate in Project Dialogue, a program that trains 
teachers in the use of materials on aging, provides 
resource information to teachers on incorporating 
aging education into their programs, and brings 
together older adults and children in the classroom 
and in special activities. 

• In the Lauderbach Community School, intergener- 
ational components include: a Grandparents Club, 
involving seniors and children in a one-to-one pro- 
gram; the use of Grandparent Trip Chaperones; the 
regular use of Senior Classroom Volunteers; and 
the "Big Yellow Reading Chair," in which volunteers 
sit during recess and read to groups of children. 

• Older adults work with students (ages 12-21) who 
have orthopedic or learning handicaps in the Clare- 
mont Unified School District. They help the students 
gain as much independence as possible by training 



them in life skills such as cleaning, cooking, and 
laundering. 

In another district seniors are used as resource per- 
sons, tutors, and lunch time companions, mean- 
while the curriculum provides information about the 
process of aging to both students and staff; and 
senior volunteers receive in-service training on 
techniques of tutoring and enhancing students' self- 
concepts. 

A countywide center (serving 40-50 seniors daily) is 
located on the grounds of an elementary school in 
which the seniors work as volunteers. 
Individuals who have retired from successful careers 
in business and industry have special opportunities 
to work with students in the vocational training pro- 
gram in the Sacramento high schools; they also assist 
in an economics education program which supple- 
ments eighth- or ninth-grade social studies classes 
in San Jose. 

A Napa County program focuses the use of senior 
instructional tutors on low-achieving high school 
students, on a one-to-ono basis, and on main- 
streamed special education students. 
In San Diego County curriculum materials on the 
process of aging and training materials for elderly 
tutors have been developed. Also, the Seniors and 
Kids Project recruits, screens, and trains (with an 
18-hour course) senior volunteers, placing an 
emphasis on working with the special child. 
The "Senior Citizen Exchange Program" in San Jose 
integrates seniors into high school writing programs 
as tutors and resource persons. In exchange, they 
have the use of school facilities: the library, shops, 
homemaking and art rooms, photography dark- 
room, and business department, and are given free 
admission to athletic events and drama productions. 
Another program brings together seniors, school 
staff, and students in classrooms and related activ- 
ities in a reciprocal exchange— a student's time and 
services for a senior s contribution, hour by hour. 
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Pennsylvania 



A Cro88-Generatlonal Publication 

In addition to the school-based programs of Gen- 
erations Together, there are other intergenerational 
programs in elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the state. They are documented in the State 
Unit's publication, Reaching Across the Years (see 
Sources and Resources), from which the following 
program descriptions were summarized. Intergenera- 
tional programs involving high school students in this 
state— as in many others— frequently include grand- 
parenti ng programs and chore services. Both activities 
are covered in other sections of this report. Pennsyl- 
vania also has many examples of interaction with nurs- 
ing home residents. 

Senior Services for High School Students 

Intergenerational programs in the high school include 
the following: 

e Foster grandparents, on a volunteer basis, care for 
the infants and children of the high school-age par- 
ents in the Altoona Area School District, enabling 
the young parents to continue their education while 
strengthening intergenerational bonds. 

e High school students have worked with the Monroe 
County Area Agency on Aging to complete an oral 
history project, gathering information on local cus- 
toms and trad lions by intervi^^wing older persons 
in their homes and presenting the topics of the ses- 
sions to the county Museum Association. 

e A month-long curriculum unit, "Bridging the Gap," 
is used in the Allentown School District to promote 
understanding between two eighth-grade classes 
and seniors from the community. 



Pennsylvania Department of 
Aging 

231 State Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101-1195 
(717) 783-1550 

Marietta King, Chief, Division of Education/Training 



e In Upper Darby "Seniors with Seniors" promotes 
interaction between a senior level high school ger- 
ontology class and senior center participants at both 
sites. 

e Senior home economics students help prepare meals 
and serve them tc participants at the Newport Senior 
Center. 

Programs Heiping Eiementary Students 

Programs in the elementary schools include the use 
of older volunteers as teachers' aides and tutors and 
also involve younger children visiting nursing homes. 
In the schools: 

e In the capital area, RSVP volunteers are involved in 
tutoring, swimminp. cooking, and woodworking with 
emotionally and physically limited elementary school 
students. 

e Volunteers from a local seniors' group have pre- 
pared local history programs for the fourth-grade 
classes, including dressing in costumes and a field 
trip. 

e Through the Fayette County Community Action 
Agency, members of a senior center and third-grad- 
ers from St. John's Catholic School made ginger- 
bread cookies together and learned to use solar 
ovens to bake them; choruses of the senior center 
and St. John's school joined for a sing-along; and 
the center and school both provided models for a 
local historical fashion show. 

e Seniors held a kite-making workshop for fifth- and 
sixth-graders at a local school. 

e Programs of crafts and social interactions were used 
by a guidance counselor to set up senior role models 
and selected student relationships for first-graders. 



Illinois Illinois Department on Aging 

421 East Capitol Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 785-3356 
Harriet Edwards 



Seniors-School Contacts 

Among the many school-based intergenerational 

programs in Illinois, these are especially noteworthy: 

e A group of students participated in an award-win- 
ning program at the Anna-Jonesboro Community 
High School. As part of a six-week unit on older 
persons in their freshman English class, they first 
met seniors for lunch at a senior center, listened to 
oresentations on aging, attended a dance with 
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seniors, bowled, played videogames, and published 
a paper, the Intergenerational Gazette. 
e At another school 7 elders and 14 seventh-grade 
students met weekly, during a six-week period, for 
joint activities, games, and discussions, 
e At another, 10 seventh-graders walked to a nearby 
senior center for six weekly meetings with six elders, 
during which structured sessions dealt with mem- 
ories, stereotypes, turning points, and sharing of 
feelings. 



• The staffs of the senior citizens' counseling program 
at a mental health center and an elementary school 
worked with the local branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women to design and imple- 
ment a unit of study on aqing, bringing together 
fifth-graders, older adults, and middle-aged adults. 
Activities were designed to facilitate creativity and 
communication, in order to break down stereotypes, 
while working as peers in a new learning and shar- 
ir>g environment. 

• One-to-one tutoring in reading was provided by senior 
center participants to inner-city boys aged six, seven, 
and eight who were transported to the center for 
weekly two-hour sessions. 



• High school social studies students were released 
from classes to spend a day escorting seniors through 
the various screening stations of a Health Fair 
arranged for them. 

• A party was organized by middle school students 
for a senior center on a Sunday, a day on which the 
center is not used and seniors are likely to have little 
to do. 

• !n a Rural Education Project, fourth- and fifth-grad- 
ers were offered a curriculum on the agricultural 
heritage and history of the area, through the use of 
senior volunteers sharing their own skills and expe- 
riences. 




■ American Association of Retired Persons 
1909 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20049 
(202) 728-4377 
Anita Stowell 

AARP is a membership Organization of 16 million retired 
persons. It serves as an advocate for older persons and 
as a resource for program development. With a history 
of involvement in the stimulation of intergenerational 
programs, some of its activities have included: tech- 
nical assistance to youth groups in developing inter- 
generational programs (including an annual award to 
the Boys* Clubs of America in recognition of an inno- 
vative intergenerational program); the Generations 
Alliance Program (a community service-oriented pro- 
gram for older adults and students, shaped in each 
community in response to local needs; the Growing 
Up-Growing Older project, a film series and curriculum 
guide for elementary students; the development of a 
Truth About Aging guide (which examines materials 
effective in the realistic portrayal of aging); and the 
Book Purchase Project (which encourages donations 
to schools and libraries of materials accurately por- 
traying older persons). 

A future endeavor includes the publication of an 
Intergenerational Sourcebook, which is expected to 
profile programs and identify resources useful in 
designing intergenerational programs. 

Local AARP Chapters, it should be noted, can be a 
good source of active older persons who might be 
interested in participating in intergenerational p^'o- 
grams in the community. 



■ CESAE 

Clearinghouse Tor Elementary and Secondary Aging 
Education 

Tennessee Technological University 
Cookeville. Tennessee 38501 
(615) 528-3433 
John Myers, Ph.D.. Director 



This clearinghouse was established and operates as a 
resource center for intergenerational programs and 
aging education. It was begun in 1979 with partial 
funding from the Tennessee Commission on Aging, 
which no longer provides funds. It serves tot ack inter- 
generational programs, review curriculum, lespor J to 
requests for information, and maintain resoiTce files. 
It also publishes a semiannual newslettp; on current 
activities and publications. Individi'sis interested in 
receiving the newsletter should contact Dr. Myers. 

The Cente'-'s extensive ;esource materials, includ- 
ing a list of films, could be very useful in designing a 
curriculum or establishing a school program. 

■ Generations Together 
600 A Thackeray Hall 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 
(412) 624-5470 
Sally Newman, Ph.D. 

Generations Together is part of the University of Pitts- 
burgh's Center for Social and Urban Research. Its mis- 
sion is to develop intergenerational orograms, research 
the effect of the programs, and disseminate informa- 
tion. 

As mentioned earlier, this is a five-program family. 
Components not described in the previous pages are 
the Senior Center Intergenerational Program (SCIP) 
which facilitates the development of a range of pro- 
grams involving Center members and youth and the 
Intergenerational Service-Learning Programs (ISLP) in 
which young persons volunteer to serve the elderly 
each week in a variety of ways. 

GenerationsTogetheris also embarking on new ven- 
tures related to day care and services to high-risk youth. 
The program is supported by fees, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and corporate, foundation, and govern- 
ment grants, including funds from the Pennsylvania 
Departmont of Aging. 

Many useful materials are available. Staff services 
are available— for a fee— for facilitating the develop- 
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ment of intergenerational programs in other commu- 
nities, using special materials. Available to all are: 

• research papers evaluating the impact of intergen- 
erational programs and the use of an aging curric- 
ulum; 

• pamphlets describing Generations Together and its 
coTiponents, including the descriptions used in the 
entries in this publication and a list of the papers 
and other publications available; 

• a pamphlet describing the very impressive SCARP 
volunteers and their roles m the schools— recom- 
mended to anyone considering such a program, 
SCARP— Senior Citizen Artists' Resource Program. 
1983. Generations Together. $1.00. 

• Aging Awareness: An Annotated Bibliograhy, 2nd 
Edition. 1982. Generations Together. $3.50. An 
extensive listing of books and articles on aging, atti- 
tudes, the use of older volunteers, curricula, books 
for children (broken down by age group), and reviews 
of children's literature. Descriptions included are 
especially useful in selecting appropriate materials. 

• How to Develop an Intergenerational Service Learn- 
ing Program at a Nursing Home, by Charles Lyons 
and Sally Newman, 1983. Generations Together. 
Available for a small fee and valuable for its specific 
detaiic on this type of program (linking college stu- 
dents and nursing home residents) based upon an 
operating model. 

■ Teaching and Learning About Aging/Center for 
Understanding Aging 

Conant School 

Acton, Massachusetts 01720 

(617) 264-4700 

Fran Pratt 

Teaching and Learning About Aging has established 
a reso :e center with an extensive collection of print 
and audiovisual resources for teachers, as well as cur- 
riculum materials. Lists, prices, and information on 
sources and fees for training workshops fend consul- 
tation are available. 

An outgrowth of this progr has been the devel- 
opment of the Center for Understanding Aging. This 
organization, still in an ea'ly stage of development, 
vas ^ormcd to promote better public understanding 
of ac ing, with special emphasis on sensitizing individ- 
ual' and organizations that influence public aware- 
ness, attitudes, and behavior— in a positive direction. 

Its membership (by invitation) includes a limited 
number of leaders in a variety of fields including ger- 
ontology, human services, and education. 

For information on the organization and its services, 
the above contact information should be used. 

■ Teaching-Learning Communities/New Age. Inc. 
1212 Roosevelt 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
(313) 663-9891 
Carol H. Tice 

Beyond the Teaching-Learning Communities (T-LC) 
Project, New Age and Carol Tice have been involved 
In other intergenerational endeavors, including an 
intensive conference on "Linking The Generations at 
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the Johnson Foundation's Wingspread facility, pre- 
sentations and workshops, and the development of an 
intergenerational approach to prevention of teenage 
pregnancy. 

Though Ms. Tice is currently available for consulta- 
tion only on a limited basis, materials are available, 
including an award-winning film on the T-LC project 
and Developing a Curriculum of Caring, a detailed 
guide book for establishing intergenerational teach- 
ing/learning programs in schools ($7.00), T LC Aide 
Handbooks for the woman in her middle years who 
serves in the role of aide ($6.00), and Lifecraft, a guide 
to creative activities for the generations ♦o share ($7.00). 

All are available from New Age, ;nc; $2.00 for ship- 
ping and handling. 

■ Retired and Older Volunteers: An 'zducatlonal 
Resource Service, Comn^unlty Education Proven 
Practices. 1982. Wake County Public School Sys- 
tem. Available through: ROVERS, Wake County 
Community Schools, 1420 Athens Drive, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 27606. 

This 40-page publication describes the process of 
development and the program itself. It also offers a 
discussion of results and recommendations which could 
be useful in setting up a similar program— as might its 
appendixed forms, evaluation materials, and curricu- 
lum plans. 

Also available are video cassettes of three classes 
and accompanying Instructor's Guides. 

■ Aging Curriculum for Elementary Schools K-6 and 
Aging Curriculum for Secondary Schools 7-12. 

October 1983. A Cooperative Project of the Minne- 
sota Board on Aging and the Minnesota State 
Department of Education. 

This material, developed underthe jointplanning com- 
mittee and prepared by a teacher with experience in 
integrating an aging curriculum, is designed for teach- 
ers with an interest in developing intergenerational 
understanding. 

The curriculum for the elementary school (48 pages) 
identifies themes and deals with specific concepts 
through the use of learned objectives/activities/ 
resources for five units: Chronological Aging, Physi- 
cal/Biological Aging, Sociocultural Aging, Psycholog- 
ical Aging, and Attitudes and Aging. It contains some 
class materials and a bibliography, including films. 
Particularly helpful are the many suggestions for activ- 
ities directed toward specific learner objectives. 

The 111-page high school curriculum uses the same 
approach for the same five units and suggests activi- 
ties to achieve specific objectives at the high school 
level (often adding actual materials). 

Copies of the curriculum are currently not available 
through the Minnesota agencies. Copies will be made 
available, however, by NASUA, with a charge for repro- 
duction and postage. 

m Intergenerational Programs In Wisconsin Schools. 

1983 Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
the Wisconsin Office on Aging, and the University 
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of Wisconsin, Madison Corn lUnity Education Cen- 
ter. A limited number of copies available through: 
Wisconsin Office on Aging, Division of Community 
Services. P.O. Box 7851 . Madison, Wisconsin 53702. 

This handbook describes only a few programs but con- 
tains exciting concepts, useful information, and sound 
advice in an approach that mav be useful to other 
organizations. 

It stresses the necessity for schools and aging offices 
to cooperate on intergenerational programs. For 
example, it urges school personnel to contact the aging 
network as a first step. Among the resources is a list 
of Area Agencies and county offices on aging. 

■ Clearinghouse on Intergenerational Programs and 
Issues 

RSVP of Dane County, Inc. 
540 West Olin Avenue 
Madison. Wisconsin 53715 
(60t) 256-5596 
Mary Stamstad 

This important resource currently operates without 
financing. It is still possible to honor requests for infor- 
mation, but responses may take a little time. Readily 
available, however (for a small charge) is a Resource 
Guide, This is a bibliography of books, articles, reports, 
unpublished papers, and non-print resources catego- 
rized as Intergenerational, Aging Curriculum for 
Schools,Resources: Aging Programs in Schools, and 
Attitudes on Aging: Age Stereotypes. This useful 
resource also includes annotated bibliographies and 
media catalogues. 

The Clearinghouse has also produced a series of 
Intergenerational Newsletters, which offer well-writ- 



ten descriptions of a range of programs. A newsletter 
is Being prepared for distribution in mid-1984; those 
interested in receiving a copy should contact the 
Clearinghouse. 

Finally, a survey of operting programs will soon be 
conducted through the Clearinghouse. 

■ Young and Old Together- \ Resource Directory of 
Intergeneratlor^al Programs. 1983. California State 
Department of Education Parent Involvement and 
Education Project. Available for a nominal fee through 
that department, at 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento. 
California 95814. attention Maria Reyes. 

Developed by the State Education Department, with 
input from the State Unit on Aging and the state's 
employment division, this directory is a good source 
of Ideas. Though its descriptions are brief, contact 
information is provided for those with an interest in 
further details. The range of programs is broad and 
those included in the directory contain many innova- 
tions, likely to spark further creative developments. 

■ Reachhg Across the Years: Selected Intergenera- 
tlonal Programs In Per}r^sylvar)la. Pennsylvania 
Department of Aging. Available through the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Aging, 231 State Street, Har- 
risburg. Pennsylvania 17101-1195. 

Based upon responses to a questionnaire distributed 
to Pennsylvania's aging network, this publication offers 
well-organized, useful information on more than 70 
model intergenerational programs. Used as a resource 
in preparing this document, it also conveys a sense of 
the broad range of possible variations in program com- 
ponents. 
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Overview 



Higher Education 



According to Betty Douglass, Executive Director of the Asso- 
ciation for Gerontology in Higher Education (see Sources and 
Resources for contact information), colleges and universities are 
likely to have intergenerational components of three types: (1) 
the provision of special opportunities for the elderly (special 
courses and programs and/or reduced tuition fees); (2) the use 
of field placements, in a number of departments, in agencies 
serving the elderly or which might offer direct contact with older 
persons, and (3) the direct interaction, usually through a service 
component, found in almost all schools with an official geron- 
tology program. 

The program examples chosen for this report show how those 
three types of components can operate— though possible vari- 
ations are as nearly boundless as they are in other areas. Of 
special note are the potential resources of gerontology programs 
and the fertile grounds of the lab schools operated by many 
departments of education (note, for example, the lab school 
children who participate in Florida's Adopt-A-Grandparent pro- 
gram, described in this report). 

In considering the development of intergenerational programs 
at the college or university level, one should review the extensive 
Intergenerational Service Learning Project of the National Coun- 
cil on the Aging (NCOA). That national demonstration project 
was conducted in 13 colleges and universities in seven states 
between January 1979 and June 1981. Utilizing different com- 
munity settings, students and fhoulty from various disciplines, 
and different methods of student involvement, the project explored 
innovative methods of combining services for older persons and 
learning opportunities for students. This research was supported 
by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation and the Community 
Services Administration. 

Products of the NCOA project include an article on major 
findings, an informative booklet for students, and a series of six 
monographs, which examine the service-learning implications 
for specific disciplines. (Contact NCOA for titles and prices.) 
Details on activities in the colleges and universities involved, as 
well as descriptions of other significant and innovative intergen- 
erational projects in colleges and universities, are also covered 
in NCOA's most recent publication, Intergenerational Programs: 
A Catalogue of Profiles. This publication can be a very useful 
resource in considering and developing programs. (See Sources 
and Resources for more on NCOA and this publication.) 




South Carolina 



Classrooms and Camping for Seniors 

There are three noteworthy programs at the college 
level in South Carolina. Two are sponsored by Clem- 
son University and operate there. 

The first is the annual College Week for Senior Cit- 
izens, sponsored by the University's College of Forest 
and Recreation Resources, Department of Recreation 
and Park Administration. The 'Week" is actually two 
one-week sessions held at the end of May. during which 
older people live in dormitories, eat in the cafeteria, 
socialize, and attend classes especially designed for 
them (such as stress management, sex and aging, crime 
prevention, consumer concerns, health issues, and 
retirement living alternatives). Students work with the 
older people in all aspects of the program and activi- 
ties. Not only do older people thus have access to 
unique opportunities, but the students have a chance 
to learr^ and benefit from the interaction with older 
persons. 



Virginia 



Triads— Three Way Cooperation 

This project, funded by the Administration on Aging 
and the Administration for Children, Youth and Fami- 
lies, is now in its first semester of opeiation and will 
be completed in December 1984. It links triads of per- 
sons—older individuals with a need for a service, a 
high school student who will meet that need, and a 
college student intern. The purpose, in addition to 
meeting real needs, is to establish a long-term inter- 
generational relationship which will not be interrupted 
during vacations or terminated at the end of the school 
year because of the college student's schedule (a 
problem common to interships). 

Currently, 4 triads are in place; it is expected that 12 
will be operating in the fall, with recruiting under way 
for those additional units. Most of the students are in 
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Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
(803) 758-2576 

Attie C. May, Program Consultant 



The same department of Clemson sponsors two one- 
week Senior Adventure Camps. These take place in 
September in a well-equipped camping facility on the 
University's property. Students work with the elders in 
all aspects of this program also. In addition to the 
mutual benefits of the interaction, many older people 
have a chance to enjoy the pleasures of camping— 
often for the first time. Activities range from nature 
walks and fishing to a river float trip. 

The third program in this state is IPBYA, the Inter- 
generational Project Between the Youth and the Aged, 
at the Felton Laboratory School of the School of Edu- 
cation, South Carolina State College in Orangeburg. 
Begun in 1979, this program links eighth-graders at 
the lab school with older persons who visit them there 
and participate with them in mutually enjoyed creative 
activities and discussions. 



TRI-YES 

Sociology Department 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 23668 
(804) 727-5733 

Diane Hill, Coordinator of TRI-YES 



the Sociology Department; some are from gerontol- 
ogy, psychology, and social work. 

Older adults are clients of the Peninsula Area Agency 
on Aging. High school students come from the Hamp- 
ton or Newport News high schools, sometimes via the 
YWCA. Triads are carefully matched— as often as pos- 
sible, on the basis of complementary characteristics, 
not just on similarities in background. 

Training Seminars and a Manual 

The Hampton students must also attend seminar 
instruction and complete course assignments relating 
to program planning, the youth, and the elderly. Stu- 
dents receive three credit hours for their participation. 

A training manual, which includes recommended 
intergenerational activities and implementation pro- 
cedures, is being prepared. 
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Pennsylvania 



Programs and a Strategy Workshop 

The Center is currently involved in a broad range of 
intergenerational programs. It is providing, through 
Dr. Henkin and program developers, direct technical 
assistance in community planning for intergenera- 
tional programs in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 
(see Political Action and Community Planning) and in 
Washington, D.C. (see Role of the State Unit). It was 
also involved in April 1963 in a strategy workshop on 
intergenerational programs for Federal Region III. It 
has been involved in the development of an intergen- 
erational theater troupe and a chore services program 
for older persons, the latter sponsored with the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia. 

Commu ilcating and Learning In Retreats 

One of its most unusual activities has been the spon- 
sorship of a series of four annual intergenerational 
retreats. Each year these week-long retreats bring 
together about 60 persons ranging in age from 13 to 
94 for the "urpose of fostering communication and 
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Temple University 

1601 North Broad Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 

(215) 787-6706 

Nancy Z. Henkin, Ph.D. 



dealing with myths and stereotypes. The group is diverse 
not only in age but also by race, ethnic background, 
socio-economic status, and educatioii Faculty mem- 
bers from Temple University volunteer to teach classes 
and facilitate the interaction. Communication between 
young and old has been found to be immediate and 
intense. 

The 1983 retreat, for example, focused on survival. 
Topics of cross-generational appeal included: time 
management, assertiveness, intimacy and anger, man- 
aging interpersonal tensions, humor and creative 
expression, coping with stress, money management, 
and understanding new technologies. 

The retreats led to the creation in 1960 of a com- 
munity-based organization. Across Ages. Formed by 
persons who participated in the first retreat, the asso- 
ciation now has more than 250 members. It works with 
the Center in sponsoring workshops, seminars, and 
community service projects. Members motivated to 
start their own intergenerational projects can receive 
assistance from Center staff. The Center also main- 
tains a resource center on intergenerational programs 
and developments. 



■ The National Council on the Aging, Inc. 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
West Wing, Suite 100 
Washington, D.C. 20024 
(202) 479-1200 
Catherine Ventura-Merkel 

NCOA is a national organization of professionals and 
volunteers who work to improve the quality of life for 
Older Americans. NCOA, established in 1950. serves 
as an advocate for older persons and is a resource for 
service planners and providers. 

NCOA has a long history of involvement in and com- 
mitment to intergenerational programs. Some of the 
highlights include the convening, in 1960, of the White 
House Conference on Aging Mini-Conference on Inter- 



generational Cooperation and Exchange, in which more 
than a thousand persons participated in a series of 
meetings across the country. One product is NCOA's 
report. Strategies for Linl<ing the Generations: Report 
of the h/lini-Conference on Intergenerational Cooper- 
ation and Exchange, which defines the related policy 
agenda and which can be purchased from r OA (as 
can the other NCOA publicatiors referred to in this 
report). NCOA also conducted l\e significant Interge- 
nerational Service-Learning Project (which, alongwith 
its products, is described in Higher Education). 

As a result of those activities and through its ongo- 
ing commitment to intergenerational programs. NCOA 
has produced the very useful publication: Intergener- 
ational Programs: A Catalogue of Profiles by Catherine 
Ventura-Merkel and Elaine Parks, 1984. The National 
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Council on the Aging, Inc. Available for $9.00 (plus 
handling) through NCOA. This publication includes 
concise, useful descriptions of more than 90 intergen- 
erational programs identified through NCOA's Inter- 
generational Service-Learning Project, its 1980 White 
House Conference on Aging Mini-Conference on Inter- 
generational Cooperation and Exchange, and its net- 
work of service providers. In only a few instances do 



the entries describe the same programs as this publi- 
cation. 

■ Association for Gerontology in Higher Education 
600 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
West Wing, Suite 204 
Washington, D C. 20024 
(202) 484-7505 

Betty Douglass, Executive Director 
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Overview 



Vulnerable Youth 



The focus in this section is on the supportive role played by 
many older persons in their relationships with children and youths 
who are "vulnerable." For many, their vulnerability is the result 
of the abuse or neglect they have suffered from their natural 
parents — and which continues to pose a threat for the future. 
For others, their vulnerability stems from encounters with the 
juvenile ju.stice system and efforts to modify or correct their 
behavior. Their special vulnerability relates to the jeopardy in 
which their future has been placed. Some are at risk for a variety 
of reasons— perhaps because of some combination of those 
mentioned above— and are currently living a highly vulnerable 
lifestyle, that of the runaway. 

There are two nationwide programs that are especially relevant 
to services for vulnerable youth. They are the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program (RSVP) and the Foster Grandparent Program 
(FGP). Both are part of ACTION, the federal voluntary agency 
that also serves as the umbrella for the Senior Companion Pro- 
gram, Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA), the National 
Center for Service-Learning, and Young Volunteers in ACTION 
(YVA). 

RSVP began in 1971 (with 1 1 projects and a budget of $500,000). 
By 1983 the budget had grown to $27,445,000 and the projects 
had increased to 728, with over 300,000 volunteers. RSVP pro- 
vides opportunities for persons age 60 and over to serve in a 
variety of ways and settings in their communities. RSVP volun- 
teers work without pay or stipends though all are provided insur- 
ance coverage, and they may be reimbursed for transportation 
costs. 

RSVP programs are planned at the community level in response 
to local needs. Almost all of them are intergenerational, and 
currently many are focused on young offenders. Local adapta- 
tions range from structured interaction between potential youth- 
ful offenders and their potential elderly "targets," to counseling 
and tutoring of offenders, to working with young first offenders 
who are providing community service as an alternative to incar- 
ceration. Two very innovative though relatively long-lived local 
programs are described in the following pages. 

The Foster Grandparent Program, begun in 1965, has a budget 
of $48,400,000 for FY 1984— with approximately 19,000 grand- 
parents in 244 projects. It is designed to provide volunteer oppor- 
tunities to low-income persons 60 or over in giving supportive 
services on a one-to-one basis to children having "exceptional" 
or "special" needs. Children with exceptional needs are those 
with physical, mental, or emotional impairment; children with 
special needs are those who are abused, neglected, in need of 
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foster care, juvenile delinquents and offenders, runaway youth, 
certain teenage parents, and children in need of protection. 

These volunteers, who serve 20 hours a week, receive a modest 
stipend and are provided transportation, insurance and, usually, 
a meal— all non-taxable benefits. 

Begun initially as a program serving young, institutionalized 
children, the Foster Grandparent Program has now broadened 
its focus, and services to youthful offenders and to abused and 
neglected children are not uncommon. 

Though more than 40 states make contributions in addition to 
ACTION funds for Foster Grandparent Programs, the contribu- 
tion of one state is especially noteworthy. The State of Michigan, 
which began by making a small contribution to the program in 
1978, currently allocatec $1 ,880,100 for Foster Grandparent Pro- 
grams, a contribution which is larger than the ACTION funds for 
the Michigan programs. 

The range of services provided in this state is alpo noteworthy. 
Michigan has, for example, what is probably the only Foster 
Grandparent Program that works with felons. It has just begun 
this program, '.n which five foster grandparents will be working 
with the inmates of a medium security prison to help them improve 
their "employment skills." 

The distribution of FGPs in other programs is indicative of the 
broad range of services provided. Four hundred and sixty-three 
work with the developmentally disabled and 693 with other chil- 
dren, whose problems make them vulnerable — these foster 
grandparents work with school-age parents, with abused, 
neglected, or runaway children, with children of families in 
domestic crisis, in pediatrics wards of hospital and psychiatric 
facilities, with juvenile offenders, with the blind and/or deaf, with 
youth clubs, and in alternative educational programs. Many are 
in Head Start and day care programs, and 311 are in special 
education rooms in public schools. Further details on two pro- 
grams follow. 
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Michigan 



Foster Grandparent Program of 
Livingston, Ingham Counties 

Catholic Social Services of Lansing 

c/oM.S.B.- 715 West Willow 

Lansing, Michigan 48913 

(517) 482-7611 

Jim Zaiba, Project Director 



Grandparenting at Institutional Centers 

This program has 60 foster grandparents in eight 
sites. Some are in facilities serving children who are 
retarded, blind, or disturbed. Seven serve in the W J. 
Maxey Boys Training School in Whitmore Lake, 15 
miles north of Ann Arbor. The Training School houses 
almost 500 boys, ages 1 2 to 18, incarcerated for felon- 
ies including car theft, other robberies, rape, and mur- 
der. The court has placed them there for rehabilitation, 
with a usual stay of about a year. 

There are five centers, four of which operate in the 
"positive peer culture milieu." This type of treatment 
utilizes group pressure in a positive way— with the 
group dealing with problems and reinforcing positive 



behavior. In one of these centers two foster grandpar- 
ents work daily with the boys. In addition to befriend- 
ing them and listening to them, they do arts and crafts 
work with them and are actively engaged in teaching 
them to sew, with the three sewing machines installed 
for that purpose. 

In another center, with boys who are being treated 
on an individual rather than a group basis (because 
they cannot tolerate the group milieu and are likely to 
have more problems than the other boys), five foster 
grandparents work with the youths. They share rec- 
reational and social activities, and may help them wi^h 
a letter or teach specific skills. As in the other center, 
though, they offer a significant relationship with a car- 
ing person from the "outside world." 



Michigan Wayne-Macomb Foster 

Grandparent Program 

Catholic Social Services of Wayne County 

9851 Hamilton 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 

(313) 883-2100 

Rita Katzman, Director 



Grandparenting Abused Children 

This is an unusually large progrann with 270 foster 
grandparents serving an average of nearly 500 chil- 
dren daily. In addition to serving children with physical 
and mental handicaps, the program also serves those 
with special needs, children who are vulnerable. In 
addition to serving children in institutions, the pro- 
gram also serves children in foster and private homes. 

Other Foster Grandparent Roles 

For example, through its working relationship with 
Parents Anonymous (the community support group for 
abusive parents), this Foster Grandparent Program 
places grandparents in the homes of families in which 
the parent is in treatment for abusive behavior toward 
the children. Some of the parents have recognized a 
tendency toward such behavior but most are referred 
because of severe abuse, usually through the route of 
the court and protective services, and possibly foster 
care. The child or children, therefore, are likely to have 
been returned to the home recently; or there may be 
indications of danger (possibly they have siblings who 



have been abused and removed from the house). The 
grandparents are with the family 20 hours a week and 
work with (but do not replace) the social worker 
assigned to the family. The grandparents not only offer 
friendship and support to the children but also provide 
a parenting model for the parents— and sen/e as par- 
ents to the parents. That is, they take on the role of an 
actual grandparent. The project, now in its third year, 
serves about 18-20 families. 

Also, the Foster Grandparent Program serves chil- 
dren who have been removed from the home and are 
in foster care or are receiving other services. 

It provides foster grandparents to children in a shel- 
ter for runaways. The grandparents serve as a stabiliz- 
ing force. Their presence during a meal, for example, 
creates a family-like atmosphere. Their presence has 
been found to moderate the behavior of the children— 
their use of coarse language disappears in the grand- 
parents' presence; their rate of truancy declines sig- 
nificantly; and some may even contact their families. 

Foster grandparents also work in group homes for 
delinquents and in a school for teenage parents (male 
and female) to which the children of those young par- 
ents are also taken. 
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California 



Seniors Sponsor Young Offenders 

This is a program of two components: 'M-2 Spon- 
sors'* which matches volunteers with incarcerated 
youths and adults and Re-Entry" in which the 
volunteer's work with those same offenders as they are 
released. The program— a means of offering support 
to offenders before they are returned to the commu- 
nity—began in California in 1971, initially through a 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration grant, and 
served adults only. In 1973, it expanded its service to 
include the California Youth Authority. It currently serves 
700 youths a year through the Authority's 12 facilities. 

Though the volunteers range in age from 21 to 70, 
there are a significant number of older adults involved— 
and the seniors have proved to be very effective spon- 
sors since they have the time to make a significant 
commitment. The "M-2 Sponsors" is the aspect of the 
program in which the volunteer begins working with 
his "match" at least nine months before the antici- 
pated date of release (six months prior to release for 
adult offenders). He or she then visits twice a month 
(once d month for adult offenders) while the match is 
incarcerated. When the youth is paroled, the sponsor 
pledges to maintain the relationship for a year (three 
months for the adult offender). In actuality, the rela- 
tionships with the youths are likely to continue longer- 
many, it is hoped, might even be lifelong. 



M-2 Sponsors/M-2 Re-Entry, Inc. 

1276 A street 

Mayward, California 94541 

(415) 886-3113 

George Dibble, President 



Friendship and Re-Entry Assistance 

The nature of the relationship is primarily friendship. 
The incarcerated youth, especially, is likely to be rejected 
by his family, and the absence of visitors and support 
can further decrease his self-esteem. The sponsor can 
offer support and contribute to changes in his attitude. 
The youth volunteers to participate in the program; it 
is not mandatory. 

According to the program's director, George Dibble, 
"The success rate is directly related to the number of 
visits — if there are 12 visits, the success rate goes up 
to 91 percent." With an actual average of six or seven 
visits, however, 76 percent of the youths are able to 
remain in the community and out of trouble. 

M-2 Re-Entry is the aspect of the program which 
serves clients when they are paroled. Volunteers help 
primarily with finding a job as well as with housing, 
transportation, and clothing in addition to on-going 
personal support. Because of its effectiveness (vali- 
dated by independent research), the program's bud- 
get, in excess of $1 million, is supported with 70 per- 
cent state funds and 30 percent private contributions. 

The program is not linked to one source of volun- 
teers; they are actively recruited by staff. A speaking 
engagement, for example, may yield 4 or 5 possible 
sponsors in an audience of 200. 



Maryland Juvenile Court Project 



Baltimore City RSVP 
620 North Caroline Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21205 
(301)396-8146 

Stephanie M. Lyon, Director-RSVP 



Volunteers at Juvenile Court 

The program, started in November 1978. uses 10 
RSVP volunteers in the waiting room of the Baltimore 
City Juvenile Courts. 

Those courts annually process 10,000-15,000 cases 
involving children under 18. Daily, there are about 60- 
75 clients, witnesses, social workers, and families in 
the waiting room pending hearings— and they will wait 
between one and six hours. The situation, with no one 
to provide liaison between the client and the court and 
no one to answer questions or provide information, 
heightens the anxiety and i icreases the tension of 
those awaiting a hearing. 



The volunteers are now providing help in the waiting 
room; one is seated at a desk with a sign identifying 
the "Waiting Room Attendant." The volunteer regis- 
ters clients, offers information, and answers ques- 
tions. If the wait is long, the volunteer can find the 
reason for the delay. If clients or families must leave 
the room, the volunteer can find them if their case is 
called. If someone finds the atmosphere frightening, 
the volunteer can offer reassurance and explain court 
procedures. 

A court administrator has described the contribu- 
tions of the project— a feeling of organization ir the 
waiting room, clients who seem more comfortable, 
and a significant decrease in the number of procedural 
questions flooding the clerk's office. 
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Massachusetts 



Helping Children of Divorce 

Initiated in 1 976 by county probate court Judge Fran- 
cis Murphy, this program uses RSVP volunteers as 
"court grandparents" for children whose divorcing 
parents disagree over custody arrangements. 

The program requires a small number of highly skilled 
volunteers who serve as advocates for the children and 
who are responsible for carrying out the orders of the 
court. Specifically, the grandparent, assigned by the 
court, picks up the children at the home of the custo- 
dial parent, takes them to visit the second parent, and 
then returns them to the parent with custody— accord- 
ing to schedule. The volunteer can thus protect the 
child against being used as a pawn by the parents in 
conflict. (Most of the children served are of elementary 
school age.) 

Initial screening of volunteers is done by the RSVP 
program; the potential grandparent then meets with 
the judge, who makes the final decision on using that 
person in the program. To be effective in this role, the 
volunteers must be genuinely fond of children, able to 
listen, able to maintain confidentiality, and able to avoid 
being drawn into a problem and taking sides. 



RSVP Court Grandparent 
Program 

Mayflower RSVP 

18 Leyden Street 

Plymouth, Massachusetts 02360 

(617) 746-5881 

Joan Thompson, Project Director 



Arrangement Through the Court 

When the judge decides that a custody situation is 
volatile and can benefit from a court grandparent, he 
usually asks for the volunteer to come into the court 
while the family and attorneys are present. Mis deci- 
sions on custody and visitation rights are announced, 
and the grandparent is introduced. An actual visiting 
schedule is then arranged for the convenience of all 
concerned. The role of the court grandparent is made 
clear to the parents and limits established. 

The volunteer is assigned to the family for three 
months in the hope they will no longer be needed at 
the end of that time. If needed, they may continue. The 
volunteers, serving as the eyes and ears of the court, 
report to the judge periodically on the situation. Their 
observations on occasion have led to modifications in 
the court's decision. 

Of the six volunteers currently in the program, five 
have been part of it since 1 977— one who assists alone 
and two married couples who work as teams. 
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Political Action and Community Planning 



I n this section "political action" is loosely defined to include not 
only advocacy, but also involvement in the workings of a govern- 
mental structure. It is coupled with examples of community plan- 
ning which, at the least, take into consideration the involvement 
of local governmental units. 

Political action as an active attempt to influence the public 
decision-making process is not often an intergenerational activ- 
ity. On the contrary, a common reason for initiating intergener- 
ational programs is the polarization of young and old people, 
which has been exacerbated by the competition for decreasing 
services and resources between advocates for the two groups at 
either end of the age spectrum. 

An example of a potentially effective alliance of age-specific 
interest groups at the national level may suggest other state and 
local level alliances appropriate for cross-generational advocacy. 
In Washington, D.C. the Intergenerational Coalition on Depen- 
dent Care, led by the staff of the Children's Defense Fund, has 
taken on the issue of the income tax-related implications of the 
cost of providing care for young children, the disabled, and the 
dependent elderly. For all these persons, the actual cost to the 
family far exceeds the credit allowed through the personal income 
tax structure— to the degree that the ability of many families to 
provide quality care end continue to earn income through 
employment is jeopardized. It should also be noted that the Chil- 
dren's Defense Fund has had a long-standing in* "est in inter- 
generational programs and sponsored an intergenerational con- 
ference. 

Two other national organizations which consider their advo- 
cacy roles to be intergenerational are the Older Women's League 
(which even offers a "fledgling" certificate of membership for 
newborn, future "OWLS") and, of course, the Gray Panthers, 
which was organized to combat any and all discrimination on 
the basis of age. It has long allied the young and old and contin- 
ues to do so in the activities of its 110 local networks. (Contact 
information on these organizations is included in Sources and 
Resources.) 

At other levels of government: the Silver-Haired Legislature 
can be useful at the state level, fostering intergenerational under- 
standing, as it does in states described in this section; and locally, 
intergenerational involvement in government operations is 
exemplified in the Tulsa, Oklahoma program. Any or all of these 
programs and activities may suggest other appropriate state and 
local opportunities for intergenerational undertakings, 

Another aspect of this section is Community Planning. The 
description of activities in Crawford County, Pennsylvania offers 
information on accomplishments through careful planning for 
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services. Montgomery County, Pennsylvania offers a view of the 
planning process. And the counties of West Virginia may offer 
the perspective of a local-level state-wide network. (For the state 
level perspective on these two states, see the section on the Role 
of the State Unit.) 

Finally, a document that could be very helpful to potential 
planners, organizers, and sponsors of local programs is a recent 
publication of the National Council on the Aging, an organization 
with a long history of involvement in promoting intergenerational 
programs. 

In the preface to that document. Community Planning for Inter- 
generational Programming, there is a list of common themes 
believed to be essential elements for developing a successful 
program. Though not limited to intergenerational programs, the 
themes identified certainly reflect some of the recommendations 
most frequently voiced by those who have tried to develop inter- 
generational programs. They are: 

• a systematic process of development, including sound plan- 
ning and organization and step-by-step implementation; 

• leadership strongly committed to seeing the program take root 
and succeed; 

• core staff with a strong commitment to the program plus the 
knowledge and skills to put it in place (with training often 
provided to develop such knowledge and skills and encourage 
any needed changes in perspective or attitudes); 

• involvement of potential partners, participants, and consum- 
ers in the planning stage and— if appropriate— in program 
implementation; and 

• adequate resources to support the core staff, obtain needed 
technical assistance and develop program operations, includ- 
ing maximum, creative use of new and existing resources. 
(See Sources and Resources for a further description of this 

publication.) 
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Oklahoma 



Generations Sriare Local Government Work 

In March 1983 the Tulsa Area Council on Aging, 
Tulsa Coalition for Older People, Tulsa Public Schools, 
and the League of Women Voters sponsored this 
internship program for the first time, matching an older 
person with a high school student for a week-long 
program in a local government office. 

Students and seniors were actively recruited and 
asked to indicate preferences on government agen- 
cies of interest to them. They were then paired and 
assigned to various departments— each of which had 
been required to assign a staff coordinator, prepare 
an agenda for the work, and supervise the work. 

The actual period of involvement began with an ori- 
entation session on local government and an intro- 
duction of the participating departments. The remain- 
der of the week was spent in internships in the depart- 
ments with a final luncheon and evaluation session at 
the end of the week. 

The program was designed to be of benefit to all 
concerned. According to its own literature, the antic- 
ipated benefits were an education in local government 
for the interns, both young and old (plus motivation to 
participate in local government), enlightenment on the 
concerns and expectations of two generations in the 
community for staff in the participating departments, 
and an opportunity tor the sponsoring agencies to 



Local Government Internship 
Program 

Tulsa Area Agency on Aging 
200 Civic Center 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 
(918) 592-7688 
Lu Patrick 



demonstrate that citizens of all ages can be responsi- 
ble participants in local government. 

Program to tie Repeated 

The program was successful and will be repeated in 
1 984. This year, beyond adding the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Community Service Council (an arm of the 
United Way) as Sf. ."^pors of the program, planned 
changes reflect the experiences and evaluation of the 
initial attempt. These changes include: 

• an orientation for department supervisors prior to 
the beginning of the program to maximize the use 
of the volunteers by the departments in which they 
are placed; 

• the solicitation of an additional (third) placement 
preference from the participants; 

• the use of rotating internships for some participants 
to increase their exposure to the agencies; 

• an emphasis on the educational aspect of the expe- 
rience and active encouragement of future volunteer 
work in public offices; and 

• an increase in participating departments. (More than 
25 departments will participate, including the offices 
of the mayor and county board, the transit and air- 
port authorities, the museum, zoo, parks depart- 
ment, courts, and emergency medical services 
authority.) 



Rhode Island 



Exchanging Legislative Knowledge 

This is a dual program developed by the State Unit 
in conjunction with the intermediate schools of the 
Providence School Department. In one effort, mem- 
bers of the Silver-Haired Legislature and the Gover- 
nor's Advisory Committee on Aging will volunteer for 
one to two and one-half hours once a month to partic- 
ipate in classroom discussions. Topics include health, 
media, race relations, social mores, and changes over 
time in patriotism, in the city of Providence, and in 
neighborhoods. The students are thus given first-hand 
accounts in history and social studies. 

In the second Experience Exchange component, 
eighth-grade students will re-enact the activities of the 
Silver-Maired Legislature, replacing their older coun- 
terparts. Students in a classroom will be assigned tlie 



Experience Exchange 

Rhode Island Department of Elderly Affairs 

79 Washington Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02903 

(401)277-2858 

role of one of the six standing committees of the House 
of Representatives and then debate and "mark-up " the 
legislation. In May, during Older Americans Month, the 
students will meet in general assembly at the State 
House to act on their legislation. The results of the 
work of the students and the Silver-Haired Legislature 
will be compared and discussed with both groups. 

NOTE: The Silver-Haired Legislature refers to the proc- 
ess in which older citizens have an opportunity to "act 
out" their state legislative priorities, a method of two- 
way political sensitizing used currently by about a third 
of the states. Some states, including Virginia and Mis- 
souri, involve young people directly by using them as 
pages during the Silver-Haired sessions. Missouri has 
used this approach since its first session in 1972; Vir- 
ginia did so when it convened its first session in 1983. 
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Pennsylvania 



Conference on Intergeneratlonal Needs 

With cooperation and support from Temple Univer- 
sity's Institute on Aging (see Sources and Resources, 
Higher Education), the Montgomery County Office on 
Older Adults sponsored a one-day conference in Jan- 
uary 1984 to stimulate the development of innovative 
intergenerational programs. 

The conference was designed, according to its pro- 
motional literature, to provide participants an oppor- 
tunity to "examine the needs and resources of the 
young and old in your community; explore the benefits 
of and barriers to intergenerational programs; develop 
strategies for planning and implementing innovative 
cross-age programs; and learn important practical skills 
from the directors of successful intergenerational pro- 
grams." 

With 1 60 participants from three townships, the con- 
ference hosted representatives from the schools, the 
Yf/CA, B'nai B'rith, churches and synagogues, librar- 
ies, a nursing home, a day care center, and other orga- 
nizations. Stimulation was provided through the use 
of the inspiring intergenerational film, 'Close Har- 
mony"; presentations on successful operating pro- 
grams; and workshop discussions on program devel- 
opment, including solutions to problems encountered. 

Issues of concern highlighted in the summary of the 
nreeting c'istributed to all those invited included fund- 
ing ourct'S, transportation, scheduling, and the use 
of volunteers. Creativity, flexibility, and cooperation 
were evidently key elements of success. 

Preparations for the conference began in fall 1983 
with an assessment and analysis of nee Js, then a meet- 
ing of key leaders, and establishment of an advisory 
committee. That committee, which met before and after 
the conference, will continue to meet. The future also 
includes the anticipated establishment of new pro- 



West Virginia 



Linking the Generations 

Montgomery County Office on Older Adults 

Montgomery County Courthouse 

1 Montgomery Plaza-4th Floor 

Norristown, Pennsylvania 19404 

(215) 278-3601 

Edward Keenan, Director 



grams and the use of the Institute on Aging staff for 
direct technical assistance to new programs and activ- 
ities, such as (1) the placement of a senior worker in a 
school, (2) the possible establishment of a latchkey 
program and other programs linking a senior center 
with an elementary school with extra space, and (3) 
the use of an empty school building by a community 
group for dual day care centers, serving the young and 
the old. 

Commonalities Shaied by Young and Old 

Interest in intergenerational programs is not new in 
Montgomery County. In 1977 and 1978 the then-new 
Area Agency on Aging developed a project called SISTA, 
Students in Service to Aging, which involved confer- 
ences of young and old as well as service programs. 
The conff^rences, according to the Area Agency direc- 
tor, highlighted the connections between young and 
old— stressing the commonalities between the gen- 
erations on either side of (and both all too often depen- 
dent upon and patronized by) the generation of the 
middle-aged. Recognition of those commonalities, it 
was found, made the differences between the young 
and old seem less profound. For many, this was an 
initial exposure to the needs of another generation, 
which was, for many, quite revealing. It was difficult, 
however, to establish actual service programs. 

A decision was made to change the approach in 
taking on the current commmunity planning effort. 
Currently, the focus is on community systems-— the 
churches, schools, social agencies, civic associations, 
and cultural groups-— and there is an emphasis on dire'Jt 
involvement of community leaders. 

NOTE: Further information is also available from the 
program developer from Temple University, Steve 
Tunick. 



West Virginia Commission on 
Aging 



Holly Grove-State Capitol 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-3317 

Earl F. Jarvis. Section Chief/Special Projects 



Planning a County-by-County Network 

Role of the State Unit for details on that office's role 
The State Unit on Aging hopes to establish a state- and the functions of the state task force.) 
wide network of intergenerational programs. It will uti- The county-by-county task forces are expected to 
lize a state-level task force as well as locpl task forces, serve as the local planning bodies for the services 
in all of the state's 55 counties. (See the section on the network. They will, however, have support from the 
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state level and the advantage of challenge and input 
from the rest of the county task forces. 

It is anticipated that the County Intergenerational 
Task Forces will be established under the auspices of 
the county commission, an interagency council, or 
through county interagency agreements. The pur- 
poses of the task forces are (1) to stimulate the devel- 
opment of intergenerational programs involving as 
many and varied activities as the local systems can 
manage effectively, (2) to avail themselves of infor- 
mation and training opportunities in order to expand 
local programs, and (3) to assist in program monitor- 
ing, reporting, assessments, and evaluations. 

Bringing the Planners Together 

The above description is used in a request for fund- 
ing. It is not clear how much of the plan will be carried 
out if funding is not secured. The plan, however, has 
been introduced on a statewide basis and has received 
strong endorsement from all involved. That introduc- 



tion (which followed a series of meetings of various 
state agencies to determine needs and approaches) 
took the form of three Intergenerational Awareness 
Conferences in November 1983. The conferences, 
sponsored by the Commission on Aging and the state's 
Department of Education and Extension Service, were 
held in three geographically separated locations in the 
state to accommodate a broad cross-section of partic- 
ipants. In addition to representatives of the sponsoring 
agencies, presenters also represented the Administra- 
tion on Aging, Region III office, the West Virginia Uni- 
versity School of Graduate Studies, and the Temple 
University Institute on Aging. Participants were drawn 
from local Boards of Education, .he Job Corps, the 
American Association of Retired Persons, the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program and aging projects. 

Though the county task forces will not begin to func- 
tion in a state devoid of existing intergenerational pro- 
grams, they are expected to create a firm base of sup- 
port for programs which have been developed through 
a far less structured approach. 



Pennsylvan a 



Four Intergenerational Programs 



Intergenerational Programs 
Demonstration 

Crawford County Office for the Aging 

915 Liberty Street 

Meadville, Pennsylvania 16335 

(814) 336-1580 

Lila Beedle, Deputy Director 



This demonstration, funded by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Aging, consisted of four separate inter- 
generational programs initiated in the community, 
against a backdrop of previously established inter- 
generational programs in place. It demonstrates the 
results of conscious planning for a range of services 
and programs linki ig the young and old. 

The new programs planned and established during 
the demonstration (most of which continue though 
funding has ended) were initiated by the Area Agency 
but depended upon involvement with and support from 
other community organizations and resources. 

The first program involves bimonthly interaction 
between the older participants in a local senior center 
and the children of a cooperative preschool. Activities 
include singing, games, holiday celebrations, and 
sharing, in general. 

The second program links seniors with the students 
of Allegheny College. The Area Agency has found the 
College to be very supportive and had worked with 
faculty and staff in the past toward a Senior Recogni- 
tion Day, which was held during the demonstration. 
On that day over 300 seniors took part in classes, dem- 
onstrations, and tours. That followed another college- 
sponsored event, a basketball game and party. 

The third program, organized with a local runners 
club and supported by volunteers and community 
organizations, was an intergenerational race and race- 
walk— the first event in the community's Memorial Day 
Celebration. 



The fourth program was an educational program 
designed to sensitize bcth elementary-school and high- 
school students to the aging process. (This is no longer 
in place but could be reinstituted following an analysis 
and redesign of the materials.) 



Existing Intergenerational Programs 

The backdrop of existing intergenerational pro- 
grams in the community also includes; 

• use of a 113-year-old mansion as a recreation and 
community center, serving as asenior center during 
weekdays, a teen club on weekends, and offering a 
playground and pool to children of all ages; 

• telephone reassurance and friendly visiting pro- 
grams for the elderly performed by volunteer college 
students; 

• a family support group for families caring for older 
relatives; 

• chore services for the homebound and frail provided 
by community service workers sentenced by the court; 

• extensive use of students in senior centers; 

• nutrition programs for seniors conducted by high 
school students; and 

• student interns working in the Area Agency. 
(A manual on establishing similar programs is avail- 
able—see Sources and Resources. For more infor- 
mation on the Role of the State Unit, see that sev^tion.) 
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■ Program Innovations In Aging, Volume VIII— Com- 
munlty Planning for Intergeneratlonal Program- 
mlng, by Catherine Ventura-Merkel and Lorraine 
Lidoff. 1983. Available, for $8.00, from the National 
Council on the Aging, 600 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
West Wing, Suite 100, Washington, D C. 20024. 

This manual is the most recent in a series of publica- 
tions describing how to develop specific services (such 
as energy assistance, retiree employment, and "res- 
pite companion"). 

This manual, like the others in the series, is designed 
to provide general guidelines that can be used by diverse 
organizational sponsors to develop programs in a vari- 
ety of community settings. It is intended as a "guide 
for organizations interested in developing or expand- 
ing activities that promote intergenerational sharing 
in their community. The model focuses on the devel- 
opment and organization of a community committef=^ 
to plan, implement and review ongoing programs, 
activities and special events that link the generations." 
Though research covered other areas, the model is 
based primarily on the experienc es of a committee in 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

The publication deals primarily with the committee 
as the planning body for the community's intergener- 
ational activities. It details formation of the committee, 
suggests potential sources of members, and outlines 
the steps in its ongoing operation (including the use 
of subcommittees). It also includes useful references. 

This publication could provide useful direction to a 
community group interested in a planned, structured 
approach to providing intergenerational programs. 



■ Interganeratlonal Programs, Demonstration proj- 
ects conducted by the Crawford County Office for 
tho Aging, June, 1983. Available, for a fee, from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Department of 
Aging, 231 State Street, Harrisburg, PA. 17101 

This publication, prepared as a condition of the state 
office funding, details the services summarized in this 
report and describes resources which were used and 
would be required in replicating the programs. Some 
registration and public information materials are 
included. 

■ Children's Defense Fund 
1 22 0 Street, N.W. 
Suite 400 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 628-8787 
Helen Blank 



■ Older Women's League 
1325 G Street, N.W. 
Lower Level B 
Washington, D C. 20005 
(202) 783-6686 

Alice Quinlan, Government Relations Director 

■ Gray Panthers 
3635 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
(215) 382-3300 

Edith Geise, Executive Director 
Maggie Kuhn, National Convenor 
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Overview 



Arts/Humanities/Enrichment 



Ir; the moving and inspiring film "Close Harmony" the enrich- 
ment of life and appreciation of an art form— through an inter- 
generational activity— are epitomized. Young and old both ben- 
efit by producing music, enhancing their own lives as well as 
those of their listeners, meanwhile sharing a rich intergenera- 
tional experience. It is possible to transfer the basic elements of 
that model to other cultural areas such as crafts, drama, and the 
enjoyment of literature and fine arts. 

In other programs, principally designed for older persons 
teaching their arts to the young, the lifetime experiences of the 
older persons provide a wealth of artistic knowledge and skill to 
share with and pass on to succeeding generations. There are 
many such programs, including some listed in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education section of this report, which stress 
the arts; and there are many useful resources. Especially useful 
is the publication of the National Council on the Aging, Interge- 
nerational Programs: A Catalogue of Profiles (see Sources and 
Resources, Higher Education). 

The programs described in the following pages suggest only 
a few of the options possible— variations in this area are as broad 
as the skills and experiences of the participants. 

To give a suggestion of the range: 

• Many programs are designed to enable the old to pass on the 
heritage of the past. In Washington State, for example, resi- 
dents of two nursing homes visit the third-grade class of one 
elementary school, taking with them objects from a local 
museum, which they use in creating hands-on experiences. 

• Many programs are designed for the mutual benefit of young 
and old— such as many of the senior center/school programs 
in Maryland described here (the senior center being an excel- 
lent source of active older persons interested in such pro- 
grams). 

• In some cases, the young can provide tangible services to the 
elderly that add to the sensory pleasures and enrichment of 
their lives— for example, in Michigan, youths in the Job Corps 
created a nature trail for the seniors in an appropriate area 
close to the senior center. 

Surely there are countless other ways in which members of 
each generation can help to enrich their own lives and those of 
the other age groups. 
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Washington, D.C. Across the Generations 

Senior Citizen Volunteer Program 
Capital Children's Museurr 
800 3rd Street, N.E 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
(202) 543-8600 

Andrea Peters, Senior Volunteer Coordinator 



Seniors Enrich Museum Activities 

In this program, a conscious effort is made to recruit 
and use a large number of older volunteers to provide 
an enriching experience for children. 

The Capital Children's Museum provides an unusual 
and stimulating educational experience for children. 
It allows them, for example, to become immersed in 
the culture of Mexico; older volunteers teach them the 
Mexican hat dance and help them prepare Mexican 
foods and create Mexican crafts. The museum and the 
older volunteer aides also provide the children an 
opportunity to observe and use simple machines and 
other "hands-on" exhibits. 

(n addition to serving as exhibit aides during the 
week, senior volunteers work as clerical assistants, 
consultants, salespeople, receptionists, bookkeepers, 
and recruitment specialists; some conduct workshops 



in an after-school program. Homebound older persons 
and nursing home residents also provide behind-the- 
scenes support by prepa'ing and mending materials 
for exhibits, and by stuffi ig envelopes. 

Older volunteers receive orientation and specific 
training for their tasks. Ongoing in-service training is 
given to the volunteers, who are heavily relied upon 
for staffing. Transportation costs and meal stipends 
are provided. There are currently over 100 volunteers, 
about one-half of whom work in ttie museum once a 
week. 

The program was initially funded by ACTION, the 
federal voluntary agency, as a demonstration in 1979. 
Since then foundations have also added their support. 
A cost analysis has shown that the Senior Volunteer 
Program saved $36,000 in actual dollar costs between 
October 1979 and June 1980. 



California Intergenerational Programming 

IN Libraries 

South Bay Cooperative Library System 
2635 Homestead Road 
Santa Clara, California 95051 



Library Workshops and Reading Programs 

A groupof librariansand patronsof thiseight-library 
system met to consider the possibility of an inter- 
generational summer reading program. The project, 
using the theme of heritage-sharing, was initiated 
when a proposal for the program was funded with 
federal Library Services and Construction Act funds, 
through the California State Library. 

The initial program, during the summer of 1980, took 
a different form in each library but there were overall, 
centralized aspects. There was one Project Librarian, 
fy^arilyn Green, and an active advisory committee. In 
preparation for the program, the system librarians par- 
ticipated in a series of workshops: a brainstorming 
meeting, a workshop on aging, and a workshop on 
working with children and older people in the same 
setting. Participating librarians were drawn from both 
children's and adult staff. 



The program identified as the most successful 
involved Library Grandparents working on regularly 
scheduled shifts at the special summer Reading Club 
Table (for children). Other libraries used ''time 
machines" to carry out the "Now and Then" theme of 
the program, 'n one library activities were planned 
specifically to involve seniors from the senior center 
located in the same building as the library. 

In the spring of 1981 the system sponsored an Inter- 
generational Authors Festival, and many activities con- 
tinued during the summer of 1981 . Though the project 
itself lasted for only two years, several libraries have 
continued some activities. 

A publication prepared during the course of the proj- 
ect offers a detailed account of programs and events, 
and is also an excellent source of intergenerational 
materials. It is a valuable resource for the development 
of many programs, in other places as well as libraries 
(see Sources and Resources). 
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Pennsylvania Full Circle Intergenerational 

Theater Troupe 

The Center for Intergenerational Learning 
Institute on Aging 
Temple University 
1601 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
(215) 787-6708 

Nancy Z. Henkin, Ph.D. 



Stage Ensembles Bring Generations Together 

This is a newly formed ensemble group of teens and 
elders who have skills in Improvisational theater and 
knowledge of Issues which affect people throughout 
life. The troupe's dynamic performances help audi- 
ences examine age relations. 

In the program's literature, the performances and 
dialogues between actors and audiences are described 
as designed to; dispel age-related myths, r ^duce elders' 
fear of teenagers by increasing their understanding, 
and increase young people's understanding of the aging 
process as well as their appreciation of older persons. 
Performances will be offered in senior centers, high 
schools, and community centers. 



'. he troupe has been developed by the Temple Uni- 
versity Center (see Sources and Resources, Higher 
Education) and by CHOICE. CHOICE is a consumer 
health education agency concerned with ways to help 
teenagers cope with their problems. Preventive edu- 
cation and outreach programs are provided by an 
improvisational teen theater troupe called the CHOICE 
CONNECTION. 

Funding has been provided by Philadelphia's Area 
Agency, the Philadelphia Corporation for Aging. The 
Full Circle Troupe gave its first performance in early 
April, at a senior center. It is expected to put on 15 
performances by the end of June 1984. 



Maryland Maryland Office on Aging 

301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201-2374 
(301)383-5064 
Helene Seaman 



Law Seminar One of Many Programs 

At one multipurpose senior center in Pikesville, 
Maryland, center seniors and high school seniors par- 
ticipated in a three-phased activity in which; (1) a retired 
judge conducted a seminar on the law for both age 
groups; (2) a follow-up meeting was held, a case study 
was presented to the group, and roles and responsi- 
bilities were assigned to young and old in preparation 
for acting ou. the case study; and (3) a mock trial was 
conducted, with a jury and a courtroom audience. 

Further, the state office has identified a wealth of 
other intergenerational programs which involve par- 
ticipants in senior centers throughout the state. For 
example: 

• students from a Roman Catholic high school are 
involved in crafts projects with seniors at a nearby 
center four days a week (with proceeds from the 
sale of the items returned to the center); 

• a senior center is co-located with another Catholic 
school and many of the students' grandparents are 
members; students visit at will and are often invited 
to participate in center activities; 

• a current events class, sponsored by a local com- 
munity college, has brough together social studies 



students from the local junior high and seniors from 
a senior center to discuss juvenile crime; 

• five students from a senior high spend a full day at 
their neighborhood senior center, participating in 
activities, after which they report to their classmates 
on the experience; 

• a co-located senior center and school have begun 
a program of surrogate grandparenting; 

• a senior center and elementary school have formed 
a mixed chorus after viewing and discussing 'Close 
Harmony"; 

• senior center members visit an elementary school 
to teach square dancing; 

• elementary school children have participated in craft 
classes at a senior center for the summer session; 

• another center has establishtd a pen pal program 
with elementary school children from broken homes; 

• a tutoring program for second-graders utilizes seniors 
transported weekly from a center to the school for 
the sessions; and 

• as the result of a crafts demonstration by seniors at 
an elementary school in a relatively isolated area, 
15 children have been chosen to participate in a 
four-week summer crafts session at the senior cen- 
ter. 
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il^UIICiS AND ReSQURCES 



■ Intergeneredional Programming in Libraries, A 
Manual, by Marilyn V. Green, 1981 . Available through 
a library or, for $6,00 prepaid, through South Bay 
Cooperative Library System, c/o Santa Clara Public 
Library, 2635 Homestead Road, Santa Clara, Cali- 
fornia 95051. 

This publication is an excellent resource for the devel- 
opment of many programs beyond those in libraries. 
It offers details of the development of the summer 
reading program in the South Bay system (down to 



reproductions of program-related bookmarks) and 
covers problems and solutions encountered befoie 
and juring program implementation. 

Materials useful in training, the identification of 
intergenerational resources, and specific information 
on actual activities are offered. The manual is a source 
of program possibilities and materials and deals with 
ageism, as well as aging. There is an extensive list of 
reference sources, and the annotated bibliography of 
literature depicting aging could be very useful. 
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Overview 



Home Sharing 



Appropriate, affordable housing for the elderly is often identi- 
fied as a priority by those concerned with the well-being of the 
older population— but fulfilling this need can be difficult and 
expensive. Responses to the need have included senior housing 
sponsored by private non-profit agencies with funding through 
the 202 program, rent supplements for older persons through 
the Section 8 program, congregate housing arrangements, and 
echo housing (or granny flats). 

An increasingly popular, innovative measure is the possibility 
of shared housing. In 1980 an Andrus Paper, Intergenerational 
House-Sharing, noted "half a dozen programs across the country 
are matching people in house-sharing arrangements." A current 
national directory lists about 300. 

Most of the original home-sharing programs served the elderly 
by matching them with other older persons, usually because the 
matching agency was mandated to serve only the elderly. It has 
become clear, however, that intergenerational matches can be 
very effective. The elderly are certainly not the only members 
of the population in need of appropriate, affordable housing. 
Younger persons also pay a penalty because of the high cost of 
housing, maintenance, and utilities, and the lack of sufficient 
(and affordable) rental units. 

Older persons, however, also have other needs to consider — 
many are widows, who want to remain in their homes, though 
the now inappropriately large house and the physical demands 
of maintenance are quite burdensome. And many are afraid to 
be alone in the house— or they are lonely. For some of these 
people house-sharing (either with others their age or with young 
people) is a viable alternative living arrangement. 

Models of house-sharing take a variety of forms. In "match-up 
housing," an older person with a (usually large) house can take 
in other older persons to provide companionship and share 
expenses or take in younger persons for the same reasons and/ 
or for help with household maintenance chores. Or a residence 
can be planned and designed for a group of unrelated individu- 
als, all of one age group or an intergenerational mix, referred to 
as a "shared group residence." 

Nationally, there are about 150 programs of match-up housing 
and about 150 of shared group residences. The majority of the 
match-ups are intergeneratior. .1; only a few of the shared group 
residences are. The match-ups are intergenerational because of 
the high number of adult homeowners (70 percent of the elderly 
own their own homes) and the preference of the elderly for 
younger people as matches, to be sources of stimulation and 
pleasure. Also, in 30-40 percent of the matches services are 
exchanged. The source of these figures is Dennis Day-Lower of 
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the National Shared Housing Resource Center, Inc., whose dis- 
tinctions between match-up housing and shared group resi- 
dences are used in this section. (See Sources and Resources for 
more information on the Center, its national directory mentioned 
above and its other literature.) 

Problems obviously arise in any of these models. Personal 
habits and preferences have to be considered and matched care- 
fully for an arrangement to work. Even then success is not assured. 
These arrangements are not appropriate for everyone. They require 
much cooperation and tolerance, and mean a loss of privacy. 

When considering the possibility of establishing a program, 
first steps must include (in addition to assessing housing stock 
and needs) an analysis of the needs of the residents of the com- 
munity and a survey of available social service supports, accord- 
ing to the Andrus paper mentioned above (see Sources and 
Resources). 

Obstacles limiting the development of these programs in the 
past (beyond the need to deal with local zoning restrictions) 
included federal legislative barriers. Two barriers were weakened 
when (1 ) the National Housing Act was amended in 1 983 to permit 
the use of Section 8 funds for elderly families sharing living 
arrangements in existing and moderately rehabilitated units and 
(2) the Community Development Block Grant program was 
changed to include shared living arrangements. Two barriers 
remain in the restrictions of the Supplemental Security Income 
program and the Food Stamp program— both, to generalize, 
imposing financial penalties on those in shared living arrange- 
ments. Legislation, however, has been introduced to remove 
these disincentives— and to protect the homeowner considering 
a match-up against the potential loss of a capital gains tax 
exemption. (For legislative up-dates on shared housing, the Shared 
Housing Quarterly should be very useful. See Sources and 
Resources, the National Shared Housing Resources Center, Inc.) 
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Washington Homesharing For Seniors 

Senior Services and Centers 
1601 Second Avenue, Suite 800 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
(206) 587-5725 
Elizabetn Treadwell 



Matching Shared-Housing Clients 

This project has operated since 1978 and offers a 
variety of housing options: one-to-one matches between 
older homeowners and older tenants, intergenera- 
tional home-sharing, home-sharing barter arrange- 
ments (involving the exchange of services for rent), 
and shared living houses. Placement efforts can be 
offered to people of all ages, but in any match at least 
one individual must be an older person. 

The program initially offered extensive counseling 
(to some degree, a vital component in all successful 
home-sharing programs) but is currently more heavily 
weighted toward housing. According to the director, 
this has probably been a wise change, as the number 
of matches has increased significantly. Until 1981 a 
"good" year was one in which 20-30 matches were 
made, but in 1982, 80 were arranged. The agency 
expects to have the capacity to make well over 100 
placement/matches in 1984, and handle over 600 
inquiries. 

NOTE: The very high numbers of inquiriesand appli- 
cants reflect both the need for housing alternatives in 
this area and the importance of a large pool of appli- 
cants from which to draw. 

Actual staff activities include: counseling home- 
sharing inquirers to determine appropriate housing; 
interviewing applicants to assess needs, preferences, 
concerns, and expectations; suggesting options; 
arranging meetings of potential home-sharers; offer- 
ing guidance in negotiating agreements; referring 



applicants to other services; providing followup 
(including assistance in resolving conflicts); and per- 
forming publicity and outreach functions. 

The effort is one of providing housing choices for 
older persons, reducing housing costs, countering the 
problem of displacement, making more efficient use 
of existing housing stock, and fostering arrangements 
that provide companionship and security, as set forth 
in the moPt recent application submitted for the Com- 
munity Development Block Grant funds with which the 
program operates. 

Cooperative Community Networks 

Since the program has been in place for almost six 
years, it has developed a good community network of 
referrals. Churches, other agencies, and a few church- 
affiliated colleges make referrals; local businesses 
cooperate by displaying posters and distributing lit- 
erature. Many referrals also come from the YWCA 
emergency housing service. The program also has a 
network to which it can refer clients who are not appro- 
priate for home-sharing or who need other assistance. 
Individuals in need of other services can use the infor- 
mation and referral service located in the same build- 
ing. 

The director, Elizabeth Treadwell, is willing to share 
materials and forms with others interested in estab- 
lishing such a program. She believes that close con- 
tact with an effective, operating program is the best 
resource for program development. 



Connecticut Project Home Share 

South Central Area Agency on Aging 

201 Noble Street 

West Haven, Connecticut 06516 

(203) 933-5431 

Ron Webb 



Sharing: Young Families and the Elderly 

Now in its second year of operation, this program 
links the elderly identified by the Area Agency as inter- 
ested in sharing their homes with mothers and chil- 
dren referred by the Coordinating Council for Children 
in Crisis. Often entering the program after placement 
in a shelter, the mothers and children are matched 
with the elderly who have space to share. The "ten- 
ants" may pay rent or they may provide services for 
the older homeowner. 



The program was initiated when, in the course of 
the Area Agency's needs assessment, it became clear 
that many of the elderly in the area will be burdened 
with excessive, costly housing space which could be 
turned into a resource to meet the needs of the young 
families served bythe Coordinating Council. Theagen- 
cies sought and secured a grant to implement the 
program from a local foundation. There are currently 
30-35 matches 
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Pennsylvania 



Cluster Housing Co*Sponsorshlp 

This project was initiated as a demonstration in Jan- 
uary 1982 and continues to pursue the yual of devel- 
oping a cluster of six residences for low-income elderly 
in Philadelphia. The project is co-sponsored by Epis- 
copal Community Services and the National Shared 
Housing Resource Center, Inc. (see Sources and 
Resources). It is based, to some extent, on the inter- 
generational shared household sponsored by the Back 
Bay Aging Concerns Committee, described in this sec- 
tion. 

This project, however, is unique in its scheme to 
develop six separate residences at about the same 
time while coordinating the larger developmental 
activities that can be managed together most effec- 
tively. These common activities include resource 
development, financial packaging, accounting, resi- 
dent recruitment, and training. The cluster arrange- 
ment also serves to strengthen the morale of the spon- 
sors and provides a larger, stronger image for the group 
(especially useful as it deals with entities such as local 
government in policy development). 

The project began by establishing a technical assis- 
tance base with which to support the sponsors and 
then began the process of identifying potential spon- 
sors. Criteria applied include: the presence of elderly 
poor in need of new housing options in the neighbor- 



Philadelphia Shared Housing 
Cluster Project 

6344 Greene Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 
(215) 848-1303 
Barbara Granger 



hood, access to property, neighborhood organiza- 
tional strength, and, of course, the creativity necessary 
for such a venture. 

The project now has identified all six sponsors. 
Though all serve the minority elderly, each sponsor is 
unique in circumstancesand setting. For example, one 
is a cluster of six Methodist churches, and one is a 
YWCA. They are all, also, at various stages of devel- 
opment. The first house will open in mid-1984, with 
two more opening before the end of the year and the 
rest in 1985. 

Some Units Are Intergeneratlonal 

Two of the houses will be intentionally intergenera- 
tlonal— and all of the others will be open to all age 
groups. 

It is expected that the project will be a model for 
other communities interested in establishing similar 
'networks** of homes with some consolidated activi- 
ties. It should be noted, however, that Philadelphia is, 
according to Barbara Granger, "rich with neighbor- 
hood organizations, and has a substantial housing stock 
that lends itself to shared living settings.'* 

The current project, being the first effort to develop 
such a Gystem is, according to the director, doing more 
than implementing a shared housing plan— it is in the 
process of "putting into place a social innovation.** 



Massachusetts Back Bay Aging Concerns 

Committee 

Young and Old United 
The Church of che Covenant 
67 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 021 1 6 
(617) 266 2257 

Tim Overton, Shared Housing Staff 



Cooperative Use of Large Houses 

The Back Bay Aging Concerns Committee (BBACC) 
has two shared living houses. The first opened in July 
1979 and the second in October 1983. Though both 
are intergenerational (with a minimum of 70 percent 
of the residents 55 and over), there are significant 
differences in the two homes and in the nature and 
needs of their residents. 

The first house, the Shared Living Mouse, was opened 
in an area of the city in which older people were being 
displaced from rental units during a time of extensive 
rehabilitation and condominium conversion. Spon- 
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sors were the BBACC and the Gray Panthers. The goal 
was to establish a model of an intergenerational shared 
home The four-story 19th century brownstone used 
had been a rooming house; it was purchased and ren- 
ovated with grants from public, private, and charitable 
institutions— including the Area Agency. 

In this model the facility as well as the responsibili- 
ties are shared by the residents. The residents have 
their own rooms but share baths, kitchen, laundry, and 
common areas as well as responsibility for manage- 
ment and maintenance of the house. They serve on 
operating committees and carry out assigned house- 
hold tasks. Basically, these are IF independent indi- 
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victuals who share an interdependent living arrange- 
ment. There is a weekly group meal and meeting, and 
there is support from one staff person who lives in an 
attached carriage house. Residents range in age from 
the 20's to 70 plus. 

Helping Displaced Renters 

The second house is the Mary Delay House (named 
after a long-time volunteer in the BBACC). This large 
house offers affordable housing in an area where con- 
dominium and luxury apartment development and uni- 
versity expansion have pushed rents beyond the means 
of many. In this house there is minimal involvement in 



running the house on the part of the residents, who 
are moie in need of safe, affordable housing than a 
communal experience. It houses 23 individuals, young 
and old. Financing comes from a wide range of sources, 
including loans, gifts, and a Community Development 
Block Grant. Volunteer hours contributed significantly 
toward renovation of the house. 

The parent organization, the BBACC, was formed 10 
years ago by churches in the neighborhood concerned 
with the elderly. Programs established in addition to 
housing include counseling, transportation, informa- 
tion and referral, education services, and a 'flu shot" 
program. Materials are available. There is a charge for 
reproduction. 




■ Intergeneratlonal House-Sharing, A ResBarch Report 
and Resource Manual, by Stephen R. McConnell and 
Carolyn E. Osher, 1980. The Ethel Percy Andrus Ger- 
ontology Center, the University of Southern Califor- 
nia Press. Los Angeles, California. 

An analysis of two comparatively long-standing house- 
sharing programs— Nassau County, New York's Proj- 
ect SHARE and San Jose, California's Project MATCH 
(both established in 1977)— and the results of surveys 
and case studies focused on attitudes toward shared 
living. Though the research on attitudes has few sur- 
prises, the brief descriptions of the operating pro- 
grams (and forms replicated) could be useful guides. 

■ National Shared Housing Resource Center, Inc. 
6344 Greene Street 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 
(215) 848-1220 

Dennis Day-Lower, Executive Director 

Operating since January 1981. this is a national, non- 
profit organization promoting shared housing options 
for older people. By its own definition, its services 
include: 

• Educational Clearinghouse and Resource Library- 
Preparing and disseminating information to users, 
policy planners, program developers, and practi- 
tioners and maintaining state-of-the-art information 
on housing alternatives. 

• Resear "^—Conducting surveys, case studies, and 
policy analysis. 



• Advocacy— Working towards the removal of bar- 
riers that inhibit the broad development of shared 
housing (such as financial, regulatory, legislative, 
zoning, and marketing barriers). 

• Networking— Creating linkages and building coali- 
tions that support and sustain shared housing efforts 
at regional, state, and local levels. 

• Technical assistance— Providing in-office and on- 
site consultations to new sponsors of match-up and 
group residence programs; conducting training 
workshops. 

The Center has published a National Directory of Shared 
Housing Programs which identifies ani provides con- 
tact information on about 300 programs— shared group 
residences, match-up programs, and housemate refer- 
ral services. It is available through the Center for $6.00. 

Other publications of the Center include a report 
and recommendations of a 1982 National Policy Work- 
shop on Shared Housing, a shared housing bibliog- 
raphy, a self-help guide for homeowners and renters 
consioaring house-sharing, a complete packet of forms 
necessary for a match-up program and planning man- 
uals for both group residences and match-up pro- 
grams. Finally, there is a most informative Shared 
Housing Quarterly— issued regularly beginning in April 
1984. A complete list and price list are available from 
the Center. 

NOTE: See entries for Massachusetts and Washing- 
ton for their own materials. 
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Overview 



Grandparenting 



Grandparenting" as a category of intergenerational pro- 
grams is being used in this report to cover programs and services 
vy/hich use the label of "grandparent" to describe the relationship 
sought in the program established. These programs are generally 
social in nature (though some involve service provision) and are 
directed primarily at creating the bonds of love, friendship, and 
support that are normally found in the grandparent/grandchild 
relationship in a natural family. 

The mobility of the modern American family and subsequent 
geographic separation between grandparents and grandchildren 
are primary reasons for the necessity of establishing such pro- 
grams and "creating" new extended families. Another is the 
loneliness and isolation of many older p.jrsons living in nursing 
homes— the reason that many of the programs described focus 
on the institutionalized older person. 

Again, an effort has been made to describe a number of dif- 
ferent programs, to suggest the possible range of sponsors, 
services, and settings. Included is one program, believed to be a 
prototype, which has operated for 21 years. 

Also of special Interest in this section is the easy replicabilitv 
of many of the programs, the minimal funding (if any) involved, 
and the organizations of young persons that might be tapped. 
These organizations are noted in the descriptions and identified 
in Sources and Resources. 

Not to be overlooked as a very valuable "grandparenting" 
program is the Foster Grandparent Program (FGP). Because of 
the special nature of its contribution, it is described i. detail in 
the section on Vulnerable Youth. That section also offers descrip- 
tions of specific FGP programs. 

Also, another aspect of "grandparenting" to be considered is 
the strengthening of the relationship between grandchild and 
grandparent in the natural family. Since the intrinsic value of that 
bond provides the philosophic justification for acting out these 
roles with strangers, the natural cross-generational relationship 
itself should certainly not be ignored. 

One organization which does focus on that bond and which 
deals with protecting that link when it is threatened (especially 
when the natural parents divorce or one dies and the survivor 
remarries) is the Foundation for Grandparenting, also described 
in Sources and Resources. 

Another mechanism for promoting grandparenthood is a hol- 
iday, the celebration of which is encouraged by the Administra- 
tion on Aging and the State Units on Aging— National Grandpar- 
ents Day. Officially the first Sunday after Labor Day, National 
Grandparents Day offers an ideal opportunity for intorgenera- 
tional activity and stimulation. Everyone is encouraged to 
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remember their natural grandparents, and many State Units on 
Aging make extensive efforts to go far beyond that. 

Some examples of efforts in 1983 follow. 

In Rhode Island, the Department of Elderly Affairs, in cooper- 
ation with a greeting card manufacturer, sponsored a Grandpar- 
ents Day Poster Contest which drew more than 50 entries state- 
(A^ide. Contestants ranged from children of seven years to middle- 
aged adults. In 1982 the Department sponsored a Photo Contest. 

In Missouri a ceremony honoring all grandparents was held at 
the time of the signing of the state proclamation commemorating 
National Grandparents Day. Among the guests of the Division of 
Aging for the ceremony in the governor's chambers were mem- 
bers of the Retired Teachers' Association. 

In Illinois, as part of the Grandparents Day Proclamation, the 
governor proclaimed the week following that day "Write Your 
Grandparents Week." For the second year, the Department on 
Aging and State Board of Education joined forces to encourage 
teachers to promote classroom projects which give students an 
opportunity to write to their grandparents (or other elderly per- 
sons they might know) to increase corT;munication and, there- 
fore, mutual appreciation between the generations. 
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Florida Adopted Grandparents Program 

P.K. Yonge Laboratory School 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32611 
(904) 392-1554 

Esstoya Whitley, Director 

Convalescent Center— School Visiting games, crafto, and music. It has been found to make a 

difference in the older people served increased 

This program is literally the grandparent of the interest in their appearance, better appetites, and more 

grandparenting programs, It has been operating since positive attitudes (with fewer complaints). It has even 

1963. been found that the children can be instrumental In 

This program of daily Interac.'on between young helping to carry out therapy (speech therapy, particu- 

chlldren and their adopted grandparents in the nearby larly). 

Community Convalescent Center was initiated by the Activities also include visiting, writing (a favorite 

second-grade teacher who continues to direct it. activity even though visiting is regular), reading, dra- 

On a daily basis six-elght children visit the home, matizing, planting a flower garden, making music, and 

Also, some of the older residents come to the school sharing games, arts and crafts, and parties, 

(the children can push their wheelchairs from the home jhe children benefit from the time and attention of 

to the school), and the independent elderly can work the older people, and take part In the over-arching 

in the school— as one man did, daily, for six years. benefit of positive attitudlnal development related to 

aging. 

Benefits to Both Generations The program also has dealt frankly and openly with 

death— and has had experience in helping the children 
The project brings young and -tld together in a set- work through and understand their grief when a grand- 
ting that Is generally cheerful and serves to alleviate parent dies. 

the loneliness of Institutional life. It gives the older a description of the program, detailing the personal 

people added mobility through the help of the young benefits, w?<s published In 1976 and is included In 

wheelchair pushers, and provides listeners for those Sources and Resources, 
who enjoy reminiscing. It offers an opportunity for 



Pennsylvania Share-A-Grandparent Program 

The Surrey Club Ssrvices tur Seniors 



228 Poplar Avenue 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 19087 
(215) 688-2688 

Jeanne Molitor LaRouche, Di'-ector 



Generational Contact In Schools and Nursing Homes 

This program, begun as a demonstration but con- 
tinuing on its own momentum, has three dlLlinct com- 
ponents, all involving i^.-audparentlng relationships. 

The School Model has two components of Its own: 
older participants from a senior center visit a special 
education class weekly and are linked in one-to-one 
relationships with the children; and, in a nursery school, 
grandmothers from a senior citizen group visit weekly 
with the children. In both settings shared activities 
include cooking, crafts, writing, listening, and talking. 
This model has since expanded Into another school 
and will soon start in one more. 

In the Nursing Home fy^odel, there were originally 
two aspects. In one, teenagers were paired with resi- 
dents at the county home for the aged for visits and 
excursions; this was dropped, however, because the 
home vas too far away and travel became too difficult. 
In the other, this is not a problem, as young mothers 
and their preschool-age children adopt residents of a 
nursing facility within a few blocks of thjir homes. 



Family-Type Linkage Is More Difficult 

The Community Model has not been as successful 
as the others. In this model, ' grandparents" are linked 
with families and share the same activities as a natural 
extended family. Though some matches have worked, 
the problem, according to the director, arises in 
recruiting older persons. In this affluent suburban 
community there are many other activities available 
for the older person who is alone. This particular model 
can seem threatening to someone not confident of his 
or her ability to contribute toa deep involvement. Also, 
someone who perhaps has suffered personal losses In 
the past— who is concerned about terminating com- 
mitments—may be fearful of the possibility of this rela- 
tionship ending in yet another loss. The director, who 
operates other, successful intergenerational pro- 
grams, feels that "creating" relationships might be 
easier if some tangible service were offered as the 
incentive to initiate the relationship, a factor deliber- 
ately excluded in the original program. (See the Family 
Companion Program description in this section for 
another perspective on this problem.) 



California 



Family Companion Program 



Sharing Friendship v/lth Young Families 

This program, open to all residents of Santa Clara 
County, has been in operation for two years. Its pur- 
pose is to "create" multi-generational "families" by 
matching an older person or couple without a taniily 
(or with no family nearby) with a younger couple and 
their children who want to share time and experiences 
with older persons but have no available grandparent 
or extended family. 

The sponsoring agency screens applicants and then 
pairs families with older individuals and couples with 
similar interests and feelings to make a compatible 
match. The young families accepted are required only 
to lack an available grandparent and to want a special 
older person in their life. Single-parent families are 
welcome. The older persons must be old enough to be 
natural grandparents, in independent living situations, 
able to take part in activities and outings, and without 
family nearby. 

The program description states that it "is NOT for 
families wanting an older person for child care or for 
older persons wanting family for transportation or to 
do chores." The agency introduces the families and 
grandparents which may choose to get together twice 
a month for three to six months before making a long- 
term commitment. They then are required only to con- 



Pennsylvania 



A Variety of Programs 

Among Pennsylvania s many intergenerational pro- 
grams quite a few have been identified as "grandpar- 
enting" programs. This sampling is simply represen- 
tative of an extensive number of programs throughout 
the state, some of which are similar, described in 
Reaching Across The Years, the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Aging publication which was the source of the 
following descriptions. It is described in detail in the 
section on the Role of the State Unit and in Sources 
and Resources, Elementary and Secondary Education. 

Grandmothers Club— Adopt-A-Grandmother is a 
program in which student-members of the Future 
Homemakers of America in one school district in Dau- 
phin County visit the women residents of a nursing 
home. Students are assigned to "grandmothers" with 
whom they participate in a group program monthly 



Independent Aging - Catholic Social Services 

2175 The Alameda 

San Jose. California 95126 

(408) 243-8959 

Virginia Luthman 



tiivje their twice-monthly meetings and consult with 
project staff. These "extended families" then do what 
other families do: visit, go on outings, and celebrate 
holidays and special occasions together. 

More Volunteer Grandparents Needed 

The program currently serves 10 families (with another 
25 on its waiting list) with 15 grandparents. As with the 
Share-A-Grandparent community program in Wayne 
(described in this section) this has not been an easy 
program to implement— the problem being the lack of 
older persons willing to participte. The reasons iden- 
tified by the director of the program are quite similar 
to those identified by the director of the Wayne pro- 
gram. They include the availability locally of many other 
activities for the healthy, mobile older person, and the 
threat of personal loss to the older person if the match 
should terminate. However, in contrast to the situation 
in Wayne, the director does not feel that offering tan- 
gible service to the older person as a recruitment 
incentive would be helpful here. In this program, she 
comments, the young families are needy, the grand- 
parents are not, and many of them reject the program 
because of a fear of being used. She adds, however, 
that the older persons who do participate are the "cream 
of the crop" and p-e real assets to the families. 



Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

Department of Aging 

231 State Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101 

(717) 783-1550 

Marietta King 



and with whom they also r ; jract independently. 

The Af^opt a Grandpa ^nt Program in Allegheny 
County pairs junior and senior high school students 
with senior adults at the Jewish Community Center. 
Students visit their adopted grandparents weekly, and 
once a month the entire group meets for a group pro- 
gram. A social worker meets regularly with partici- 
parits to discuss the quality of the relationships. 

Grandparents Day for the Friends Community School 
in Chester County includes a variety of activities, not 
limited to one day, including presentations to students 
by guests from a Friends Home on the same block, a 
Halloween parade, the distribution of May baskets, an 
Easter Egg Hunt, and spelling bees. 

In Delaware County five nursing home residents go 
to the Walnut Street Elementary School each week to 
act as surrogate grandparents for children in the lower 
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grades In addition to giving them love and attention, 
they assist them with their school work, 

Students and Scouts Adopt Grandparents 

The Adopt-A-Grandparent Program in Lehigh County 
links the residents in one nursing home with visitors 
from the "outside world" including students 10 years 
of age and older and housewives with preschool chil- 
dren as well as working women and retirees. 

In Erie County's Girl Scout Troops Adopt-A-Grand- 
parent Program, the troop includes the adopted grand- 



parent (from a senior citizen group) in its program— 
and may choose to send cards or letters on special 
occasions. The troop can offer services such as raking 
leaves or shoveling snow for the grandparent. 

jhere is no funding involved in these programs. When 
applicable, participants and sponsors cover small inci- 
dental expenses. 

NOTE: See Sources and Resources for more infor- 
mation on two organizations mentioned above, Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A. and Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica. 



Washington 



Local Organizations Sponsor Grandparent Contact 

Yakima, Washington offers an example of the types 
and number of grandparenting programs possible in 
a community. 

The Yakima Vally Campf ire Council encourages group 
activities with the elderly and has groups active with 
four local nursing homes — plus a Foster Grandparent 
Club at a fifth home. Through this club the youths see 
their "grandmothers" monthly. (See Sources and 
Resources for more information on the intergenera- 
tional commitment of Campfire, Inc.) 

The American Red Cross Chapter sponsors a Grand- 
father Program which matches junior high school stu- 
dents with a resident of a nursing home for weekly 
contact. 

A church-sponsored elementary school has an Adopt 
a Grandparent Program in which sixth-, seventh-, and 



Washington Bureau of Aging and 
Adult Services 

Department of Social and Health Services 
Mail Stop OB-43G 
Olympia. Washington 98504 
(206) 753-2502 
Dorothy Jeffries 



eighth-grade students are released for one religious 
class per week and after-school time to be matched 
with a ^grandparent" at one of two nursing homes. 

Another elementary school has "grandparents" in 
its classes every other week throughout the school 
year. 

A junior high school gives students points for adopt- 
ing a "foster grandparent" at one nursing home. Stu- 
dents receive a one-month training course and make 
a commitment to visit the grandparent weekly and per- 
form various activities with and for them for a minimum 
of eight weeks. 

NOTE: Though not labeled "grandparenting" pro- 
grams, there are additional activities involving young 
people with nursing home residents as well as young 
people and other older persons in this community. 
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■ Girl Scouts of the U S A. 
830 3rd Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
Eva Scott 

Relations with older persons are part of an ongoing 
interwoven thread of Girl Scout attitudes and materi- 
als. Working with older people and looking to them for 
expertise are part of the overall philosophy of the orga- 
nization Much of this can be attributed to Hand-in- 
Hand, an AoA-funded program in 1975 which picked 
up " the intergenerational thread and emphasized and 
accentuated it. before threading it back into the ongo- 
ing fabric of programs, according to the analogy used 



by Eva Scott of the organization s national office. 

Local scout troops can and should be considered 
as a source of young persons who are committed to 
service and encouraged to respect older persons for 
participation in the development of community-level 
intergenerational programs. 

■ Camp Fire, Inc. 

4601 Madison Aver^ue 
Kansas City, Missouri 641 1 2 
(816) 756-1950 

Karen W. Bartz, Ed.D . Director. Program 
Development 
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Friendship Across the Ages" is a national project of 
this organization developed in celebration of its 75th 
anniversary. The project will be introduced and pro- 
moted during the 1984-1985 program year (fall 1984- 
spring 1985) but is expected to be a continuing project 
for the future. 

"Friendship Across the Ages ' is designed to build a 
link between a Camp Fire youth and an older adult (55 
or older); the youths (boys as well as girls) will then be 
involved in service with the older persons. Further gen- 
erational barriers should be overcome as the step away 
from the 'services to" mindset in relationship to older 
adults is taken. The definition of the types of activities 
that can be undertaken is intentionally broad— though 
the essential components of the interaction are spelled 
out. The relationship is expected to last for at least six 
months and to include: learning about aging, giving 
service together, learning personal history, exchang- 
ing correspondence, sharing a meal, celebrating 
friendship, and recording that friendship. 

Local Camp Fire councils should be contacted— or 
may themselves be contacting organizations of older 
persons to establish projects. 

■ Future Homemakers of America 

National Headquarters and Leadership Center 
1910 Association Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091 
(703) 476-4900 
Julie Galdo 

Future Homemakers of America is the national orga- 
nization of male and female home economicr. stu- 
dents. The students can be organized through a club 
or through a teacher in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment in each high school. Though the national orga- 
nization has no program, state and local involvement 
with older persons is encouraged. Future Homemak- 
ers can provide a valuable local resource. 

■ Foundation for Grandparenting 
10 West Hyatt Avenue 

Mt. Kisco. New York 10549 
(914) 241-0682 

Arthur Kornhaber. M.D.. Founder and Director 

The Foundation was started in 1975 as a result of a 
research project, begun seven years earlier, into the 
nature of the grandparent grandchild relationship. It 
was determined that the relationship is both indis- 
pensable and inadequately revered. The Foundation's 
goal is to assure grandparents their rightful place in 
society" through education, demonstration projects, 
research, and support. 

The Foundation, in its literature, identifies its major 
areas of interest; Grandparent Visitation Rights (to 
protect the grandparent grandchild relationship from 
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severance because of the divorce of the children's 
parents); a multi-generational elementary school/day 
care center for children paired with a "grandparent"; 
and a Grandparent Network, a resource for intergen- 
erational programs. 

The Foundation accepts members. Its annual dues 
are $20.00; members receive its newsletter. Available 
through the Foundation (for $12.95 plus $2.00 in post- 
age) is Dr. Kornhaber's book, Grandparents/Grand" 
children: The Vital Connection which shows "step by 
step, how grandparents, parents, and children can 
assess their relationships to one another, and what 
they can do to establish their vital family connections." 

■ From Time to Time: A Record of Young Children's 
Relationships with the Aged, by Esstoya Whitley, 
March, 1976. Available through the P.K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School, College of Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida 3261 1 . 

This is a publication based upon logbook entries main- 
tained by the program. It provides a thoughtful 
description of the value of such a program in human 
terms and provides examples of the letters written by 
the children, anecdotal materials, photographs, and 
the specifics of an attitudinal test which proves the 
positive impact of such a program on the children. It 
also describes the way the program deals with death. 

■ Methods for Establishing Share-A-Grandparent Pro- 
gram. The Surrey Club. Available for a fee through 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Aging, 231 State Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
17101. 

Prepared by the Surrey Club as a condition for receiv- 
ing funds from the Pennsylvania Department of Aging 
for an intergenerational demonstration, this short 
manual describes how to organize and implement this 
program. It describes the components of this organi- 
zation's program (offering little more detail than that 
used in this report) but does offer details on imple- 
mentation and adaptation of these components. The 
authors feel the program can be "replicated in any 
community, large or small, and implemented by vol- 
unteers operating on a limited budget." It describes 
the role of the organizing body, tasks to be assigned, 
recruiting, and activities; there is a discussion of prob- 
lems and logistical concerns and advice on replica- 
tion. Appendices include forms and materials used. 

NOTE: Also available are similar publications, Meth- 
ods for Establishing Community Sunday Brunch Pro- 
gram for Senior Citizens and Other Intergenerational 
Food-Related Programs and Methods for Establishing 
An Oral History Cable TV Project "Remembering Yes- 
terday/' 
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Overview 



Chore Services/Employment 



Many older Americans own their homes, but some need assis- 
tance in maintaining those homes. The opportunity to continue 
to live in their own dwellings, as independently as health and 
income will allow, is important to their psychic and physical well- 
being. It is important to our communities as well. 

Home upkeep and repair or improvement, from grass cutting 
to weatherization, can be physically difficult or prohibitively 
expensive to some of the elderly. Some may also need help with 
personal services or errands. If necessary services can be arranged 
at reasonable cost to the elderly and/or the community, living in 
their own homes continues to be the most desirable option for 
many seniors. 

In some communities such services are supported, at least in 
part, by publicfundsand coordinated by Area Agencieson Aging, 
working with other service organizations and volunteers. Area 
Agencies sponsor programs to bring together young volunteers, 
willing to perform services and/or home repairs, with the elderly 
residents who need them. 

The youthful workers may be paid h modest wage, or may 
benefit from training in connection with the work experience, or 
both. Others simply wish to perform a community service. 

Thus the programs described in this section bring together the 
needs of older persons and service opportunities for youth. Vari- 
ations of this type of program include the participation of older 
workers as managers of certain services, such as home repair, 
as instructors for young student workers, or as co-workers. The 
programs sponsor many different services, with different funding 
mechanisms; two of the programs involve no funding at all. 

The interaction between generations. Inherent in these pro- 
grams, is usually gratifying to all participants. First-hand appre- 
ciation of the needs and physical limitations of some of the 
elderly can be gained by the young. Members of the older gen- 
eration are grateful for the efforts of the youthful workers. 

Young people can provide a wide range of services. In 1983, 
for example, each Area Agency on Aging in Michigan participated 
in the Youth Corps Program, which provided summer employ- 
ment opportunities for youths 18-21 years of age. Locally selected, 
the actual activities included home repairs, seasonal yard work, 
escort and transportation services, and other chores. The young 
helpers also worked as aides in senior centers and nutrition sites. 
Some provided clerical assistance to agencies, worked in senior 
gardening projects, or served as assistants in outreach pro- 
grams. 
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Nevada Project S.A.V.Y. (Seniors and 

Volunteer Youth) 

Division for Aging Services 

State of Nevada Department of Human Resources 

505 East King Street, Room 101 

Carson City, Nevada 89710 

(702) 885-4210 

Angie Spuehler 



Young Serving Frail Elderly Via Referrals 

This project is co-sponsored and supported by tlie 
State Division for Aging Services and Youtli Services 
Division. It serves the frail elderly by providing home 
support and chore services through its young volun- 
teers. Bringing elderly clients together with high school 
recruits from their ojn neighborhood makes it possi- 
ble to provide services such as yard work, light house- 
work, errands, and mending — as well as companion- 
ship—to low income elderly people. 

Students are recruited through the schools or referred 
by church groups, service organizations, and youth 



employment agencies. Clients are referred by home 
health and welfare agencies, hospitals, churches, and 
a senior center. Coordination is provided by a VISTA 
volunteer, funded for this project for one year (through 
October 1984) by ACTION. 

Clients, designated by service agencies as needing 
supplemental services to maintain their indepen- 
dence, are assisted by 14-19-year-old high school stu- 
dents, who are trained and supervised by profession- 
als. Meanwhile the students learn about career oppor- 
tunities in human services. 



Maine 



Home Repair Business Training 

This program, which will be operated by the Central 
Maine Agency on Aging, will train older workers to 
establish their own home repair businesses, employ 
and supervise young workers, and provide home repair 
and chore services. 

The Area Agency had about 12 older workers ready 
to start in a training program which was scheduled lo 
begin in February 1984. Training of these older work- 
ers—who are already skilled in home repair and chore 
services— will include business finance, marketing, time 
management, and hiring and motivating employees. 
Training is expected to last through the spring, and 
the young employees will probably be recruited during 
the summer. Employees will be recruited from low- 
income families or families receiving public assis- 
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tance— that is, youths who need the money they will 
earn as well as the skills they will acquire. 

In the past, this Area Agency had provided handy- 
man services to older people by using CETA positions, 
which have been phased out. The services were thus 
eliminated, but there remains a widespread need for 
home repair and chore services. 

NOTE: The Job Training Partnership Act of 1982 re- 
placed the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA), effective October l, 1983. The Act's 
Training Program for Older Workers requires state 
governors to use 3 percent of their Title II funds to 
provide job training for workers who are 55 years of 
age or older and meet economic criteria for eligibility. 
Training and placement programs are to be developed 
to help them find employment in private business. 
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Tennessee 



Student Teams Repair Homes 

Extensive repairs to homes of low-income elderly 
persons in this Appalachian area are made by high 
school students from other parts of the country who 
pay their own way to this region. They work for a week, 
and in some cases have also raised the money to pay 
for building materials for their project(s). 

Although new to this community, the Appalachia 
Service Project (ASP) began in 1969 through the efforts 
of a minister in the United Methodist Church. He brought 
together the willingness to serve, on the part of the 
youth groups in his church, and the needs of residents 
of the Appalachian regions of Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Tennessee. 

ASP is functioning at eight centers in Appalachia, 
One of them was established in the summer of 1983 to 
serve the Johnson City region. Youth groups arrive 
after spending months in preparation, study, practice, 
and perhaps fundraising for their expenses. Divided 
into work teams of s'x to eight persons, the youths and 
their adult counselors paint, put up sheet rock, caulk, 



New Jersey 



Yard and Chore Services 

In the S.O.S. program, young people provide chore 
services such as grass cutting, yard cleaning, house 
cleaning, and minor reoair work to elderly persons in 
need of these service- for an established hourly rate 
less than the minimui.i wage. This arrangement was 
inuiated in March 1982, when county officials and the 
superintendent of schools met to discuss the options 
for providing a service (grass cutting) that had ended 
when federal funding stopped. The new program was 
broadened to include various chore services for older 
people, to be provided by students. 
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207 North Boone Street 
Johnson City, Tennessee 37601 
(615) 928-0224 

Lowell Crawford, AAA Director 



repair roofs, replace windows and screens, and rein- 
force structures. 

Referrals by ACCESS Staff 

Referrals of older persons in need and coordination 
of the project are handled by the btaff of ACCESS 
(Access for Clients to the Comprehensive Elderly Ser- 
vice System). This is one of the Robert Wood Johnson 
Foundation demonstration grants for the health- 
impaired elderly. It operates through the Area Agency 
on Aging and will be funded into 1985. Since one of 
its functions is case management, it is an ideal source 
of referrals for this project. 

In 1983, its first year of operation, ASP repaired about 
25 homes. These free repairs help provide adequate 
shelter for elderly, homebound clients with low, fixed 
incomes, for whom such work would otherwise be 
impossible. There is a continued need for these ser- 
vices, and the community looks forward to the arrival 
of more volunteers. 



Services Offered Seniors 
(S.O.S.) 

Gloucester County Office on Aging 
44 Delaware Street 
Woodbury, New Jersey 08096 
(609) 845-1600 

Margaret Mendoza, Executive Director 



The County Office on Aging became the registry for 
the program— beginning with a list of older persons in 
need of services, identified during the previous pro- 
gram. Further efforts to locate elderly people in need 
of services were based on publicity through nutrition 
sites, clubs, local newspapers, and phone calls to for- 
mer clients. 

To locate students willing to provide services, the 
schools distributed information and applications. 
Applicants, 16 years of age or older, were required to 
have a recommendation from a teacher and parental 
approval. 
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North Carolina Solar Window Units for Low 

Income Elderly 

Need, Inc.— A Community Action Agency 
P.O. Box 2346 

Rocky Mount. North Carolina 27801-2346 
(919) 442-8081 
A.J. Richardson 



The Community Action Agency (CAA). which oper- 
ates the program, identifies the needy in the commu- 
nity arid also accepts referrals from the Area Agency 
on Agino. The CAA coordinates this project with its 
other activities in weatherization and in-home repair. 
The supervisor of the actual construction work is a 
retired senior citizen who had previously taught courses 
in the building trades. He works with young people in 
the trades shop of the local community college. 



Solar Windows by Students 

In this program solar window units are made by high 
school students for low-income people, including the 
elderly. On a sunny day. one of these units can heat 
the principal room in a home. The units are made in 
summer programs, through CETA funding in the past 
and. hopefully. JTPA funding in the future. Tney are 
installed in the winter through the Department of Energy 
Weatherization Program. 



Iowa New Horizons Program 



Des Moines Public Schools 

1801 16th Street 

Des Moines. Iowa 50314 

(515)244-7015 

Ronald Ballade, Coordinator 



Disadvantaged Youth in Purposeful Learning 

This is part of a Des Moines Public Schools program 
for disadvantaged youth. Its purpose is to prepare them 
academically and vocationally for job success. New 
Horizons began in 1968 as an alternative education 
program designed to help students focus on learning 
for a specific and practical purpose— to see the con- 
nection between their curriculum and the world of 
work. The program encourages students with little 
interest in academic subjects to become better stu- 
dents. 

Program components include staff support services, 
special classes, community-based education, and work 
experierxe. Placements include clerical, tutorir g, and 
child-care positions. There is also a home remodeling 
and renovation project in which student working te'jms 
renovate homes acquired by the City of Des Moires. 

Earning and Learning Handyman Services 

One specifically intergenerational component is that 
of Handyman/Chore Service. These services are av li- 
able to low-income clients and to everyone 60 or more 
years of age. Services provided include roof repair, 
plumbing, electrical work, furnace repair, glats 
replacement, repair of water lines, and clean-up of 



water damage to homes. These repairs can be under- 
taken if the materials for the job cost less than $100. 

Low-income students are paid the minimum wage 
for three working hours per day. four days a week; they 
attend school for half a day and work half a day. If they 
do not attend school, they cannot work. Eight youths 
work each morning with four adult workers, and another 
eight work during the afternoon. The students must 
be responsible, presenting no discipline problems. The 
program has improved school attendance, decreased 
the dropout rate, and helped many elderly clients. 

Funds from Numerous Sources 

The many facets of the New Horizons program are 
funded from various sources. They provide specific 
services only for members of specific groups. Various 
sources include: the Des Moines Public Schools and 
the Iowa Department of Public Instruction, the Polk 
County Board of Supervisors, private sector grants, 
funds from the Public Welfare Foundation, the Older 
Americans Act, Title III, the Community Development 
Block Grant program (through the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development) and its added 1983 
Jobs Bill fund. Department of Labor funds (CETA funds 
in the past and JTPA funds at present) and the Iowa 
Youth Corps, which allocates state funds provided to 
subsidize work experience. 
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Referrals Organized by Neighborhood The program has won two awards for its innovation 

and effectiveness and continues to operate as estab- 
Lists of potential service providers and clients were lished. Each spring the County Office on Aging publi- 
organized by neighorhood so that the senior in need cizes the program through flyers and notices to clubs 
could be given one or two names of students who live and nutrition sites, and the superintendent of schools 
nearby. It was hoped that limiting referrals to the solicits student applications, 
neighborhood might help reduce some clients' fear of 
teenagers. 

Wisconsin Young and Old Stick Together 

(YOST) 

Jefferson County Elderly Services 
Route 2, Box 123 
Jefferson, Wisconsin 53549 
(414) 674-3105 

Fay Alatalo, Director 



Student Tasks for Frail Elderly 

Selected students, working in pairs, are released 
from study periods once a week to assist an elderly 
person assigned to them. These tasks are principally 
those that the older persons can no longer perform for 
themselves, such as lawn mowing, trimming shrubs, 
installing or removing storm windows, shoveling snow, 
doing laundry, vacuuming, cleaning the refrigerator, 
and changing beds. 

Now in its third year, the program was initiated after 
fundinj.; for a similar CETA program was cut off. A 
committ'ie '.v&s drawn from the schools, the commu- 
nity, the ftiderly, county departments, the students, and 
local clergy. The committee's model project plan was 
approved by the Board of Education for a three-month 
trial, and was then continued. 

Plenty of Volunteers 

When the idea for the progran was presented to 
seniorstudent members ofthe National Honor Society, 
as potential program leaders, there were so many vol- 
unteers that the program was not immediately extended 
to the rest of the students. It has since opened up, but 



it is kept relatively small and manageable. There are 
now 14 pairs of students for 11 older persons, provid- 
ing backup teams for emergencies or other needs. 

At the outset, a member of the community served as 
a volunteer coordinator, listened to the problems of 
the elderly, and was on call for emergencies. Upon his 
death, many of the coordinating functions were picked 
up by a school staff member who had been working 
with students in the program. Currently, referrals of 
seniors in need of services are made by nurses in the 
home health care service. 

Training Topics 

Students attend three hours of training by volunteer 
instructors given during the school day. Topics include: 
Being a Volunteer, Understanding Something About 
Older People, Physical Limitations of the Elderly, Com- 
mon Illnesses, Medications and Signs of Danger in 
Elderly People, Simple Housekeeping Skills, and 
Understanding Loneliness and Depression. Job 
descriptions are available to the students, and a hand- 
out on what to expect is given to the elderly clients. 

There are no payments for services, and no funding 
is involved in the program. 



California 



California State Department of 
Education 

Parent Involvement and Education Project 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 323-0546 

Maria Reyes 



A Broad Range of Programs 



does contain contact information on the programs. It 
is available, for a nominal fee, through the Education 
The following information is from Young and Old Department. Also, questions on the chore services can 
Toaether-A Resource Directory of Intergenerational be addressed to Edith Rhea, the California Department 



Programs. It shows the range of possible services for 
the elderly as well as jobs, training, and education for 
youth . The directory offers only a few more details, but 
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of Aging Employment Coordinator. (See Sources and 
Resources, Elementary and Secondary Education for 
more information on the directory ) 
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Butte Community College District Agricultural Skills 
Training 

This program combines classroom/laboratory 
instruction and agricultural activities, teaching agri- 
cultural skills to 70 youths. The students plant, main- 
tain, and harvest about 10 acres of vegetables. Mean- 
while they continue their classroom instruction, earn- 
ing as much as nine quarter units of college credit. 
Senior volunteers from the County Gleaners Associa- 
tion direct and assist the youth during the harvest. The 
Association and the county Community Action Agency 
distribute the vegetables to low-income seniors. 

Imperial County Energy Conservation and Home 
Weatherization Project 

Economically disadvantaged youths (recruited and 
hired by the Youth Employment Services) and senior 
citizens (recruited by the Area Agency on Aging) are 
trained to weatherize homes. They learn to detect and 
correct conditions that waste energy, develop conser- 
vation plans, and carry out all related construction or 
repair work. They also teach conservation to home- 
owners. Seniors supervise the young student workers. 

Gardena Intergenerational Partnership Program 

This program assists the economically disadvan- 
taged in two age groups— youths from 16 to 22 years 
of age and adults 55 and older. The young groups 
share in the work of the Youth Service Corps, provid- 
ing services to seniors; the latter are enrolled in the 
Older Adult Service Corps, which provides services to 
youth. While promoting positive interaction and mutual 
support, this approach prepares the youth for entry 
into the job market. 

Sutter County Handy Person/Home Repair Project 

Nineteen economically disadvantaged youth receive 
training and experience in the home construction and 



repair trade as they work side by side .^ith senior role 
models. While gaining experience, participants pro- 
vide home repair services to 1 50 low-income residents. 

Merced County Youth Services Corps 

The Corps, working with other service providers, 
offers three community service components to seniors; 
youths and the more mobile seniors help the home- 
bound with meals and shopping and offer companion- 
ship. Both groups do minor home repairs for the elderly, 
and both share in services and minor upkeep at two 
senior centers. 

Santa Cruz Job Development Program 

This program operates in three towns. Experienced 
senior volunteers teach working skills to low-income 
chronically unemployed youths, and offerguidance in 
job search skills. 

Steelworkers Oldtimers Foundation Home 
Maintenance Program 

In this program, seniors with years of work experi- 
ence share their home repair skills with participating 
youths. Recruits are economically disadvantaged youths 
and high school dropouts. Training includes skills 
needed to find and keep full-time employment. 

Peninsula Volunteers Youth CARE Force 

The Youth CARE Force recruits and trains teenagers 
for chore services in the homes of the elderly. They 
are employed directly by the Peninsula Volunteers Lit- 
tle House. The elderly pay for services according to a 
sliding scale based on their income. 



Illinois 



Illinois Department on Aging 

421 East Capitol Avenue 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 
(217) 785-3356 

Harriet Edwards. Program Management Section 



Home Repair and Severe Weather Services 

The Illinois Department on Aging has assembled 
information from its Area Agencies on a wide range of 
programs. Some of them combine services to the elderly 
and employment volunteer opportunities for youth 
Further details and contact information are available 
from the Illinois Departrnent on Aging 



Bond County Senior Citizens Center, Inc. 

This program provides repairs to the homes of needy 
seniors. Home owners provide their own materials, if 
possible; if not. volunteers may try to arrange for dona- 
tions of materials. College students volunteer to do the 
repair work, and referrals linking them with needy 
seniors are made through the center, 
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Addison Township Senior Citizen Chore Program 

Junior high and high school youths are employed to 
perform household chores for the elderly. Services, 
available to seniors for one dollar per hour, include 
lawn mowing, snow shoveling, window washing, and 
light household cleaning. The program began in 1973. 
The survey form states that 370 seniors were served in 
a year by 2Z5 students. 

Senior Citizens' Multi-Purpose Center, Okawvllle 

In this area, the Fellowship of Christian Athletes is on 
call to deliver food and do errands for homebound 
seniors during a weather emergency. Young helpers 



are available when they are most needed, when classes 
are canceled because of severe weather— snow or 
extreme heat. 

TrI-County Opportunities Council-Garden Project 

In four projects, CETA youth in the Summer Youth 
Employment Program are hired to plant, care for. and 
harvest garden produce. They also help distribute har- 
vested produce to elderly and low-income people. In 
each site a supervisor and 10-12 youths do all worl< 
by hand. Along with the basics of gardening, the proj- 
ects provide many young participants their first 
employment experience. The produce is available to 
many low-income older persons. 



Overview 



Informal Family and Community Supports 



It has become clear that the level of support offered by friends, 
neighbors, and especially by families of the frail elderly provides 
the foundation of a system of community-based care, an alter- 
native to institutionalization. As the population increases (espe- 
cially as the proportion of the old-old rises), those informal sup- 
ports must be reinforced if an adequate level of community- 
based care is to be provided. 

Because the role played by younger family members is so 
important in the network of informal supports— and because 
supportive friends, neighbors, and various relatives can be any 
age— the consideration of informal family and community sup- 
ports is being included in this report as an "intergenerational" 
topic. 

The focus in this section is on utilization and strengthening of 
informal supports. Many approaches are possible, but emphasis 
will be on financial support, the use of support groups, and 
training of caregivers as well as service providers. Also, an entry 
in this section describes Project Y.E.S.— a unique intergenera- 
tional program which serves the frail elderly, those at risk of 
institutionalization, in an innovative manner. 

Various programs are currently being used by State Units on 
Aging to strengthen informal support networks. For example, in 
Oregon the state funded Senior Services Risk Intervention Pro- 
gram is designed to assist elderly and physically disabled per- 
sons, without regard to income, who have health, functional, or 
situational problems which will, over time, increase in severity to 
the extent that the person will be at high risk of institutionaliza- 
tion. Services, it is expected, will be less intense and less costly 
than they would be for an individual who is at immediate risk of 
institutionalization. Basic care and service needs will be met by 
family and community resources, with the program providing 
case management and resource development. 

The Rhode Island Department of Elderly Affairs reports that: 
10 (out of 111) nursing homes in the state provide "Kinship 
Associations" and other family support groups, as follows: 

• "Children and Their Aging Parents Workshops" is an instruc- 
tional program offered on a regular basis at two out of eight 
Community Mental Health Agencies. 

• Alzheimer Support Groups are sponsored for families at senior 
centers, elderly day care centers, and nursing homes in the 
state. 

According to the Illinois Department on Aging, its Community 
Care Program (funded with state general revenue) uses an 
assessment tool to measure an individual's functional impair- 
ment level and the support available if an impairment is present. 
The tool serves as a formal mechanism for an assessor to mea- 
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sure and perhaps reinforce any services the applicant is receiving 
from family, neighbors, or others. Thus, people in the client's 
network of informal supports become part of a coordinated plan 
of care that structures each individual's involvement and respon- 
sibilities. Furthermore, the Community Care Program's Adult Day 
Care Service not only provides care for the older client, it also 
offers support and the benefits of respite to the family caregivers. 

The Bureau of Maine's Elderly, through all five of its Area 
Agencies on Aging, sponsors a Home Based Care Program. It 
provides state funds for the purchase of services for the elderly 
(and others at risk) so that they may remain at home and receive 
the support of families, friends, and neighbors, rather than be 
institutionalized. The authorizing state legislation provided $1 .25 
million for a two-year period. An initial report to the legislature 
concluded that the program has succeeded in providing quality 
in-home care at less cost than equivalent nursing home care by 
"packaging individualized services which built upon the family 
and community supports which existed for each client." 

In Florida there is also a program of Home Care for the Elderly. 
This state funded program finances modest monthly subsidies 
to families providing shelter and personal care to eligible elderly. 
The annual funding is nearly $4 million. 

The Delaware Division on Aging is working with the state's 
Interfaith Coalition on Aging and other groups to help start sup- 
port groups for families caring for older relatives. The State Unit 
is preparing a "Train the Trainers" manual for clergy or layper- 
sons interested in leading these groups and a companion manual 
on community resources and home care for participating fami- 
lies. 

The New Jersey Division on Aging is planning two initiatives— 
a pamphlet on the development of caregiver support groups and, 
in spring 1984, two regional conferences on the development of 
caregiver support groups for mental health counselors, social 
workers, and family service workers. 
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New York Informal Caregiver's 

Curriculum 

New York State Office for the Aging 
New York State Plaza 
Agency Building #2 
Albany, New York 12223 
Arleen McCormack 



Training Informal Caregivers 

This endeavor, shared with the State Education 
Department, began three years ago in an effort to 
enhance the role played by informal caregivers in serv- 
ing the frail elderly in New York State. 

The project involved the development of a practical 
curriculum for the training of caregivers (see Sources 
and Resources for more on this excellent publication), 
followed by pilot testing and planning for dissemina- 
tion and use. After pilot testing had successfully used 
the mechanism of Adult Education classes to provide 
the training, the curriculum was sent to the state's Area 
Agencies, along with contact information on the 
appropriate local adult education representative Since 
then the curriculum has been used by thirty Areci Agen- 
cies in the state, one of which will use it in nine schools 
in the fall of 1984. It has also been used by senior 
centers and by a museum. 

Currently, the governor's budget includes funds to 
provide the training through the employee health ser- 
vices available to state employees. The curriculum, 
which lends itself to workshop settings and sequential 



courses, can easily be used in the mid-workday edu- 
cational programs offered by many employers. The 
training is of potential value not only to those who are 
presently providing care but also to people who expect 
to do so in the near future. It is as appropriately offered 
on a large scale as other informational services more 
commmonly provided, such as alcohol and drug abuse 
prevention. 

Two important considerations in providing the train- 
ing, according to Arleen McCormack, who designed 
it. are: 

• getting to those who need it (public information is 
not enough ; outreach is crucial, and the Area Agency 
can be most helpful in locating actual caregivers); 
and 

• getting those most in need of help to the training 
site. Since those caregivers most depended upon 
cannot leave home and/or the older person, there is 
a need for an effective respite exchange for at least 
the times of the training sessions. This has been 
accomplished successfully, in at least one case, 
through volunteers in a community v\ on sn's group. 



Maryland 



Family Support Demonstration 
Project 

Office on Aging 

301 West Preston Street, Room 1004 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 
(301)383-5064 

Shirley Whitfield. Project Chief 



Cash To Cover At-Home Care Costs 

One approach to enhancing support is to increase 
the family's options and its ability to meet the real 
needs of the elderly care-receiver. Such an approach 
can take the form of an income supplement with which 
the family, serving as its own case manager, can pur- 
chase needed additional services for its frail mem- 
ber—as was the case in the project described here. 

The project began in October 1979, was funded with 
state general revenue funds, and has been active in 
three areas of the state: Baltimore City, Montgomery 
County, and Worcester County. It is currenliy being 
partially phased out, but some aspects will be inte- 
grated into the state's Gateway II project. This is another 
state-funded demonstration, focusing on case man- 
agement and gap-filling measures designed locally for 
each of the nine counties in which it is currently under 
way. At least one of those, Baltimore County, will rep- 
licate the family support approach. 

o 
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The Family Support Demonstration was originally 
designed to study the nature of home care for the 
elderly at risk of institutionalization and assess the 
effect of cash grants on that care. Most of the people 
served have been quite old, extremely disabled, and 
poor (average income of $3,278). To be included they 
had to be 65 or older and residing with a caregiver- 
relative other than a spouse, 18 or older. The only 
restriction on the family grant (the amount of which is 
determined on a sliding scale related to the elderly 
client's income, and never above $166.66 a month) is 
that the money is to be spent to secure nursing and 
respite services or medical and personal care supplies 
not covered by Medicare or Medicaid. 

Though it is being phased out—the state legislature 
having determined that it was not an effective cost- 
saving approach— the findings of this five-year project 
will be of value to other states or communiti'^3 consid- 
ering this approach. 
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Pennsylvania 



Training for Services to the Frail Elderly 

In the spring of 1983, 75 service providers, repre- 
senting most of the state s Area Agencies on Aging, 
were trained in social network interventions for thft 
frail elderly. Armed with the comprehensive manual 
prepared for the training sessions (see Sources and 
Resources), they were able to return to their agencies, 
train other agancy staff, and provide consultation. 

The goal of the training program (a State Unit funded 
discretionary project) was to strengthen informal sup- 
ports for the frail elderly. The method chosen, that of 
having the intervention skills passed on among staff 
members, was used in order to create a "ripple effect. ' 
In this approach, increasing numbersof aging network 
personnel became aware of the issues and the increas- 
ing need for effective intervention strategies. 

Emphasizing Informal Support 

The training and manual are the final part of a three- 
stage State Unit endeavor which has focused on infor- 
mal supports. The first stage was the distribution of a 
July 1982 memo which changed the State Unit's 
approach to planning for the care of the frail elderly at 



Social Network Interventions 
WITH THE Frail Elderly 

Pennsylvania Department of Aging 
231 State Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101-1195 
(717) 783-1550 
Nan Whitesel 



the Area Agency level. That memo mandated the use 
of Service Management for a specific group of clients: 
among them, those with multiple or complex prob- 
lems, those whose independent living is in jeopardy, 
or those who need basic services such as adult day 
care, home-delivered meals, or home health on an 
ongoing basis. The Service Management process must 
include all of the following components: a compre- 
hensive needs assessment, service plan, arranging for 
service, follow-up, reassessment, and an ongoing case 
narrative. In developing the service plan and arranging 
services, the worker is mandated to identify the roles 
and responsibilities of informal service providers and 
to "explore and utilize appropriate and available infor- 
mal service resources . . . prior to arranging for the 
provision of any formally funded service." 

The second stage, also a State Unit funded discre- 
tionary project, was the development and distribution 
of another manual, A Guide to the Utilization and Sup- 
port of Information Resources to Serve the Aging, It 
was prepared in 1982 by the North Philadelphia Initia- 
tive for Long-Term Care, and was intended to serve as 
a framework to help Area Agency personnel to under- 
stand the role and functions of social networks, espe- 
cially the family, providing support for the elderly. 



California Project Y.E.S. 



Senior Care Action Network (SCAN) 

1150 East 4th Street 

Long Beach. California 90802 

(213)437-0628 

Norman Davidson, Project Coordinator 



Paying Students for Chore Services 

This ongoing project is an outgrowth of a three-year 
demonstration project, funded by an Administration 
on Aging Research and Demonstration grant and con- 
ducted by the Andrus Gerontology Center of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Los Angeles. 

The goal of both the demonstration project and the 
ongoing service is the provision of basio chore and 
homemaking services by high school students for the 
frail elderly who would be unable to live independently 
without those services. Students are paid the minimum 
wage for their work and receive training as well as on- 
the-job experience, in exchange for taking on a serious 
responsibility for the well-being of the clients. They are 
required to work a minimum of 10 hours each week 
on a regular, ongoing basis. 

Grant funding ended in 1 982 The program relied for 
a time on funds from Title III of the Older Americans 
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Act which are no longer received. It now is supported 
by some Title XX funds for eligible clients, a subcon- 
tract with a program that buys these services, foun- 
dations, and other organizations. In addition, some 
clients are able to pay. and others are asked to make 
contributions, which have ranged from ten dollars a 
month to two dollars an hour. 

The program, currently using 12 students to serve 
30 seniors, is a part of SCAN, the Senior Care Action 
Network, an association of seniors, physicians, hos- 
pitals, human service agencies, and community lead- 
ers. Fifty-six public and private agencies have united 
as a network to maximize the service potential of lim- 
ited resources. Coordinated by the Long Beach Area 
Geriatric Health Care Council, Inc.. the network oper- 
ates through the case management approach and has 
been a natural source of referrals to the program since 
the beginning of the demonstration In addition to 
actually operating the ogram, SCAN is also respon- 
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sible for the in-service training provided on a biweekly 
basis. 

Training with an Andrus Center Curriculum 

As a demonstration project, Y.E.S. offered an exten- 
sive (30-hour) training program for students using a 
curriculum developed by the Andrus Gerontology Cen- 
ter. (See Sources and Resources for this outstanding 
Curriculum Guide,) Initial training is now provided by 
the Long Beach Unified School District (which has 
been deeply involved all along) as part of its curriculum 
for health care vocations. The Y T.S. students, there- 
fore, have been trained before they begin in the pro- 
gram. 

As part of the development of the demonstration 
project, another publication was prepared, a Replica- 
tion Manual (see Sources and Resources). As might 
be anticipated, the procedures— and especially the 
forms used— have been streamlined for use in the 
ongoing program, with research components removed. 

The management of the program is handled by one 
professional (using one-third of his time) and by two 



student interns— college students majoring in geron- 
tology and psychology. The director points out ihat 
this is an especially appropriate use of such interns. 

According to the Replication Manual, five factors 
were assumed to be critical for success, a belief cor- 
roborated during three years of successful operation. 
They are: 

• careful screening of students; 

• training students for their roles; 

• paying students for their services; 

• providing regular supportive supervision; and 

• maintaining high standards for quality of services. 

An effort was made in San Diego to establish a simi- 
lar program on a self-sustaining basis, but it proved to 
be too expensive. Y.E.S.'s director points out that 
although an actual cost of about $5.50 an hour for the 
work, plus operation of the program, would be too 
expensive for most elderly persons to pay on their own, 
the amount Is cost effective as a payment for both a 
chore services program and an on-the-job training 
experience, and is much less expensive than profes- 
sionally provided homemaker services would be. 
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■ Project Y.E.S., A Curriculum Guide for High School 
Youth Serving The Frail Elderly, by B J. Curry Spitler, 
Helen P. Wachs, and Frances Kobata, 1 982. 1 09 pages. 
Available through the Institute for Policy and Pro- 
gram Development, Andrus Gerontology Center, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia for $11.00. 

This 13-unit curriculum covers: the myths and realities 
of aging (with a quiz); an orientation to the political, 
economic, and scientific changes in the world since 
1900 (and. therefore, to the changes experienced by 
persons born shortly after that time) as well as the 
human timeline; a view of one's evolving roles in life; 
and a unit on cultural differences. It includes a unit on 
"normal age changes " which, in turn, has an extensive 
description of human physiology. Also included are 
units describing: psychosocial changes in aging (with 
a focus on loss); communicating with the elderly 
(including role-playing exercises using a range of lis- 
tening responses) ; assessing the condition of the elderly 
and what to do in an emergency; and nutrition and 
homemaking; as well as death and dying. Each unit 
includes the curriculum content plus suggested activ- 
ities. The guide is thorough and comprehensive, and 
could be useful in other training situations. 

■ Project y.E.S., A Replication Manual for High School 
Use Serving the Frail Elderly, by B J. Curry Spitler 
and Frances Kobata 1982. 107 pages. Available 
through the Institute for Policy and Program Devel- 
opment. Andrus Gerontology Center. University of 
Southein California. Los Angeles. California, for 
$11 GO 



This manual provides a complete description of the 
development of Project Y.E.S. It could be quite instruc- 
tive or those considering similar programs, with vari- 
ations necessitated by local situations. The manual 
reproduces an extensive variety of forms used; these 
would probably have to be simplified by removing the 
research components— as has been done in the ongo- 
ing Y.E.S. project. 

Also covered thoroughly are initial activities (includ- 
ing the contact made with the local school district to 
solicit support prior tosubmitting afunding proposal); 
recruiting, screening, selecting, and training students; 
parent involvement (found to be a key factor); client 
referrals, assessment, selection, and assignment; and 
in-service training, supervision, and monitoring. Prob- 
lems and changes are described. Many sample forms 
are included— about half of the publication is made 
up of appendices, including sample letters and the 
project policy manual. 

The manual could be a useful resource for the proc- 
ess of establishing a number of different services uti- 
lizing high school students. 

■ Practical Help for Those Caring for an Elderly Person 
In the Community (A Six Session Curriculum for 
Informal Caregivers). 1982. New York State Office 
for the Aging. 1982. 179 pages. 

This curriculum, by its own description, is founded on 
the principle that learning to use community resources 
appropriately, along with acquiring adept caregiving 
techniques, can lead to a coordinated, well thought- 
out response to an older person's needs. In turn, this 
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response has the potential to maximize community- 
based care and defer institutionalization. 

The curriculum is divided into six sessions, which 
can be used individually or as a series. It includes texts 
and reading handouts for the trainer as well as an 
instruction guide for leaders, a descriptive booklet on 
personal care, and materials that can be used in setting 
up a similar program. 

The curriculum, with an emphasis on practical infor- 
mation, covers: 

• Increasing Your Understanding of the Psychologi- 
cal Aspects of Aging 

• Chronic Illness/Behavioral Changes/Sensory Loss 

• Improving Communication Between the Family and 
Older Person/How to Maintain Wellness 

• Availability and Utilization of Community Resources 

• Personal Care and Homemaker Skill Development 
for the Informal Caregiver 

• Assessing the Situation/What Does the Future Hold. 
(The fourth and fifth units were included specifically 
to cover two important elements generally missing in 
such materials: a focus on hands-on skills and infor- 
mation on using community resources.) 

The manual is currently being reprinted, but it will 
be available shortly through the New York State Office 
for the Aging, New York State Plaza-Agency Building 
#2. Albany New York 12223. 

■ Social Network Interventions with the Frail Elderly: 
A Resource and Training Manual, by David E. Biegel, 
Barbara K. Shore, and Elizabeth Gordon, June 1963. 
267 pages. School of Social Work, University of 
Pittsburgh. Available through the Pennsylvania 
Department of Aging, 231 State Street, Harrisburg, 



Pennsylvania 17101-1 195, for $17.00 (payable to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania). 

Developed under contract with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Aging, this manual is a part of the train- 
ing provided to strengthen the abilities of aging net- 
work personnel to engage in social network interven- 
tions and, upon returning to their Area Agencies, pass- 
ing on those new skills to other staff. 

The manual includes strategies for assessing social 
networks, intervening with existing family and quasi- 
family networks, developing such networks where none 
exist, and evaluating intervention efforts. It contains 
complete training materials and curricula, exercises, 
bibliographies, and evaluation forms. It also provides 
well-researched descriptions of many aspects of the 
state-of-the (informal supports)-art. 

The manual could certainly be used in setting up 
other training programs for agency staff in the use of 
social networks and informal supports. It provides a 
sound academic base — and further references— for 
the potential instructor, as well as specific advice on 
training. Content includes: Social Networks— An Over- 
view, Training Agency Staff in Network Interventions, 
Assessment and Evaluation, Clinical Treatment— Sup- 
portive Client F- alationships. Family Caretaker 
Enhancement, Case Management, Neighborhood 
Helping, Volunteer Linking, Mutual Aid/Self Help, and 
Community Empowerment. 

NOTE: Also available through the State Unit (for 
$1 1 .00) is the other manual mentioned, A Guide to the 
Utilization and Support of Informal Resources to Serve 
the Aging, prepard by the North Philadelphia Initiative 
for Long Term Care, 1982. 
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Overview 



The Role of the State Unit on Aging 



The State Unit on Aging is an agency of state government 
designated by the governor and state legislature to be the focal 
point of all matters in the state concerning the needs of older 
citizens. The State Unit is linked, horizontally, to other depart- 
ments of state government; vertical linkage places it in a central 
role in a working partnership of Area Agencies on Aging, the 
State Unit, and the federal Administration on Aging. It plays a 
crucial role, therefore, in both development and impip nentation 
of public policy affecting older persons. 

Among the responsibilities of the State Unit are development 
and implementation of a state system of aging services, desig- 
nation and support of the operations of Area Agencies on Aging, 
pooling and coordination of resources in the state on behalf of 
the aging, conducting needs assessments, collecting and dis- 
seminating information, administration of some special pro- 
grams, serving as an advocate for older people, monitoring state 
legislative developments, and— especially relevant in the pro- 
motion and development of intergenerational programs— offer- 
ing technical assistance and training to providers of human ser- 
vices. It also develops and administers cooperative agreements 
with other state human service agencies. 

The State Unit's roles are those of: advocacy, service system 
development, service development, management, and capacity- 
building. It is through the State Unit's service development role, 
as it helps Area Agencies to expand and/or improve specific 
services, that it has its most direct impact on Area Agencies and 
the quality of services provided. In this role the State Unit can 
(and does) stimulate the development of innovative, responsive 
programs. 

Specifically, its influence in the promotion and development 
of intergenerational programs has been and will be seen in terms 
of (1 ) alliances formed or special activities undertaken with other 
units of state government (such as the state's department of 
education, department of social services, or employment admin- 
istration), or (2) the provision of stimulation or incentives to Area 
Agencies and program providers through funding and monitor- 
ing and/or technical assistance and training. 

When the State Units were asked in November 1 983 about their 
roles in developing intergenerational programs, 30 of the 42 
which responded reported some specific involvement. In addi- 
tion to their responsibilities in the promotion of National Grand- 
parents Day (see the section on Grandparents), State Units 
described the following: 

• some operate the Foster Grandparent Program, many others 
are involved; 
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• many provide technical assistance and disseminate materials 
on program innovations to Area Agencies and service provid- 
ers; 

• many provide training on program development and/or aging 
awareness (some, like Virginia, train Area Agencies and service 
providers — some, like Michigan, have used the vehicle of 
workshoos and presentations to reach other state departments 
and organizations); 

• most are in the process of collecting information on the inter- 
generational activities of Area Agencies and service provid- 
ers—a few have compiled that information; 

• a few have developed impressive materials by working with 
other state departments (see those of Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin in the Elementary and Secondary Education section, for 
example); and 

• a few hr /e been able to provide funding for the development 
of intergenerational programs. 

Specific approaches used by four State Units will be described 
in this section. Pennsylvania has used principally the funding 
vehicle, as well as an information collection and dissemination 
approach. California has taken the part of state-level collabora- 
tor. West Virginia is proposing the use of a statewide network of 
county-level intergenerational task forces. And Washington, D.C. 
(which also functions as an Area Agency) is using the community 
organization/planning approach. Contact information on these 
four departments concludes this section. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



The Secretary of the Pennsylvania Department of Aging, Gor- 
ham L. Black, Jr. has stressed the importance that he personally 
places on intergenerational programs— and is clearly committed 
to promoting and supporting them. Black is convinced that 
"intergenerational programs can provide cost effective service 
alternatives which benefit the community, the younger partici- 
pants and, most of all, those considered 'elderly'." He also believes 
that they serve the broader purpose of reducing the negative 
stereotypes generally associated with the aging process, the 
initial step in fighting age discrimination. 



A Directory of Programs 

In 1982 the Department of Aging distributed a questionnaire 
to its Area Agencies to collect information on intergenerational 
programs in place. It then used the responses to develop a direc- 
tory of programs, Reaching Across the Years, just completed and 
described in Sources and Resources, Elementary and Secondary 
Education. Though the directory offers concise and useful infor- 
mation on more than 70 programs, it does not include all of those 
In place in the commonwealth. The directory was prepared as a 
mechanism for presenting "models which are innovative, cost 
effective and relatively easily replicated in a variety of program 
settings." Its use, therefore, is expected to stimulate the further 
development of intergenerational programs. (The directory was 
used in preparing thispublication; its models and the innovations 
described are certainly useful beyond the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania.) 

In addition to distributing the questionnaire used to collect 
information on programs, the State Unit also sent out joint memos 
with both the state social service agency and an organization 
representing nonprofit nursing homes in order to stimulate inter- 
est among service providers in developing intergenerational pro- 
grams. 



Flexibility in Funding 
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The most noteworthy tack used by this State Unit in the pro- 
motion of intergenerational programs, however, has been the 
use of state discretionary funds to support model projects—and 
to require, as a condition of that support, that a manual be 
prepared explaining how to develop similar programs. 

This led to some programs described in this publication and 
to manuals cited. Included are: the services of the Surrey Club 
(see Grandparenting); the comprehensive approach to interge- 
nerational programs used by Crawford County (see Political Action 
and Community Planning); and the preparation of the manual. 
How To Develop An Intergenerational Service-Learning Program 
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At A Nursing Home (see Generations Together, Sources and 
Resources, Elementary and Secondary Education). (This depart- 
ment also funded the manual and training on social network 
interventions described in Informal Supports.) 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has an unusual degree of 
financial flexibility through the dedication of all the revenue gen- 
erated by the state's lottery io services for the aging. And though 
the ability to use a similar level of funding for model projects 
may not be transferable, the priority placed on intergenerational 
programs as well as the requirement of a "how to" manual might 
also be appropriate for other states with fewer funds to commit. 

CALIFORNIA 

Another state with a noticeably large number of intergenera- 
tional programs, as well as an equally impressive list of innovative 
programs, is California. 

Cooperation Among State Agencies 

The California Department of Aging, however, has taken on 
the role of collaborator rather than funder/promoter. Through its 
mandate under the Older Californians Act to coordinate with 
other departments, this agency has worked with the state's edu- 
cation and employment agencies to stimulate and identify the 
many local intergenerational activities. It provided input for the 
Intergenerational Resource Directory funded and prepared by 
the Department of Education (see Sources and Resources, Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education). 

The State Unit also has provided training, technical assistance, 
and support for the development of programs. And it co-spon- 
sored an Intergenerational Conference for northern California— 
a conference which led to the recent establishment in San Fran- 
cisco of an office for tlie now stabilized intergenerational net- 
work in the northerr^ part of the state. (Though not quite as 
stabilized, organized groups now also exist in San Diego and 
Los Angeles.) 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The planned approach to the stimulation and development of 
intergenerational programs throughout the state has taken Ihe 
form in West Virginia of a proposal to establish a system of 
county-level task forces (for each of the state's 55 counties) as 
well as a state task force. It is an effort to achieve maximum 
impact by organizing activities on two separate but related planes. 
The specific role of the county task force is described in the 
section on Political Action and Community Planning. Basically, 
that role is to stimulate the development and support of inter- 
generational programs appropriate to the local area. 
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state Task Force 



The complementary state task force, comprised of represen- 
tatives of state agencies, will have responsibility for: 

• effecting interagency agreements on the roles and responsi- 
bilities of each agency; 

• stimulating the interest and involvement of each agency's 
respective local offices or boards in the creation of county task 
forces and subsequent program developments; 

• gathering and disseminating information; and 

• providing technical assistance to the county task forces. 
Task force members are expected to include: the Commission 

on Aging (which will serve as the lead agency), the state's Depart- 
ment of Education, Extension Service, Head Start Association, 
Department of Culture and History, Department of Human Ser- 
vices and Board of Regents. The first three of these organizations 
jointly sponsored three Intergenerational Awareness Confer- 
ences in November 1983. The task force plans to sponsor an 
Intergenerational Training Conference in the spring 1984 for 
county task force members and local service providers. 

Additional stimulation is expected when in May the State Unit 
sponsored Annual Senior Citizens Conference takes place. The 
theme for 1984 will be "Bridging the Gap," and the majority of 
the sessions will be intergenerational. The state ta£k force will 
be involved in planning and conducting the meeting, and the 
participation of students and children's groups is being planned. 
In addition to serving West Virginia's youth and isolated rural 
elderly, as well as increasing service delivery capar»ty throughout 
the state, this approach is expected to produce a replicable mode 
of an intergenerational system. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Because it also functions as an Area Agency on Aging, the 
District of Columbia Office on Aging has taken the community 
organization/planning approach to the identification of existing 
and stimulation of further intergenerational programs. 
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Local Agencies Plan Conference 

By using a planning committee (with a small working subcom- 
mittee) and the services of Temple University's Center for Inter- 
generational Learning, the office is organizing an Intergenera- 
tional Conference for May 1 984. That committee met twice before 
the conference, once to decide upon an overall plan and once 
to consider specif ic recommendations of the subcommittee. Some 
of the planning committee members represent: the D.C. Office 
on Aging, the D.C. Commission on Social Services, the public 
schools. United Way, Rv3VP, Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development, a long-term care facility, a senior center, a 
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day care center for children, the mayor's Youth Leadership insti- 
tute, Boys' and Girls' Clubs, committees of the City Council, the 
Recreation Department, and the Federal Regional Office of the 
Administration on Aging (an office which has been very suppor- 
tive of the development of intergenerational programs). 

The purpose of the conference, to which service providers as 
well as aging and youth groups will be invited, is to stimulate the 
development of innovative programs to link the generations. 
Participants will be given an opportunity to: examine the needs 
and resources of the young and old in the community; explore 
the benefits of, and barriers to, intergenerational programs; 
develop strategies for planning and implementing innovative cross- 
age programs; and learn important practical skills from directors 
of successful programs. 

Workshop Subjects 

The format will be that of a tone-setting and stimulating open- 
ing session followed by workshops that will include presenta- 
tions and discussions, led by facilitators. Those workshops will 
focus on: Youths as Resources for the Elderiy, The Elderly as 
Resources for Youths, Education and Arts, Shared Housing, and 
Community Based Programs. A conscious effort will be made to 
highlight effective programs in place in the D.C. area. 

Following the conference, the State Unit expects to dissemi- 
nate a report on the conference and then develop a technical 
assistance plan for strategies facilitating the development of 
programs which are initiated as a result of the conference. 
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Contact Information 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Department of Aging 
231 State Street 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101-1195 
(717) 783-1550 

Gorham L. Black, Jr., Secretary 
Intergenerational Contact Person— Marietta King 

CALIFORNIA 

California Department of Aging 
1020 19th Street 
Sacramento, California 95814 
(916) 322-5290 
Alice Gonzales, Director 

Intergenerational Contact Person— Edith Rhea 



WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Commission on Aging 
Holly Grove-State Capitol 
Charleston, West Virginia 25305 
(304) 348-3317 
Phil Turner, Director 

Intergenerational Contact Person— Earl Jarvis 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

District of Columbia Office on Aging 
1424 K Street, N.W. 
2ncl Floor 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 724-5622 

Veronica Pace, Executive Director 

Intergenerational Contact Person— 
Marlene Robinson 
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Index 

(Of Projects by Title) 



Across the Generations 

Adopted Grandparents Program 

Aging Curriculum Project 

Appalachia Service Project 

Back Bay Aging Concerns Committee 

California State Department of Education 

(chore services) 

California State Department of Education 

(educational programs) 

(The) Center for Intergenerational Learning 

(The) Childrens Corner 

Children's Family Center, Messiah Village 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (grandparenting programs) ... 
Elvirita Lewis Foundation Intergenerational Child Care Centers 

Experience Exchange 

Family Companion Program 

Family Day Care Networking Project 

Family Support Demonstration Project 

Foster Grandparent Program of Livingston, Ingham Counties 

Full Circle Intergenerational Theater T.oupe 

Generations Day Care, Inc. (and Second Generation) 

Generations Together 

Gramma's Day Care Center 

Homesharing for Seniors 

Illinois Department on Aging (chore services) 

Illinois Department on Aging (educational programs) 

Informal Caregiver's Curriculum 

Intergenerational Programming in Libraries 

Intergenerational Programs Demonstration 

Intergenerational Programs in Wisconsin Schools 

Juvenile Court Project 

Linking the Generations 

Local Government Internship Program 

Maryland Office on Aging 

M-2 Sponsors/M-2 Re-Entry, Inc 

New Horizons Program 

Pennsylvania Department of Aging (educational programs) .... 

Philadelphia Shared Housing Cluster Program 

Project Home Share 



Project S.A.V.Y. (Seniors and Volunteer Youth) 

Project Y.E.S 

Ring Nursing Home 



Senior Mentors for Creative Students 

Services Offered Seniors (S.O.S.) 

Share-A'Grandparent Program 

SMILES Program 

Social Network Interventions with the Frail Elderly 



Teaching-Learning Communities 

TreeHut School 
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